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A GOVERNED WORLD 


_—— American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the .fol- 
lowing as the hopeful bases of a governed world. It may be said that these principles and proposals have 
the approval of the World’s Court League, the American Institute of International Law, and practically every 


constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right to 
the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of In- 
dependence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the en- 
joyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Decla- 
ration of Independence of the United States and the universal] 
practice of the American Republics, nations or governments 
are regarded as created by the people, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, and are instituted 
among men to promote their safety and happiness and to 
secure to the people the enjoyment of their fundamental 
rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society ; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with 
another, just as they have been applied in the relations of 
the citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of 
nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other 
nations; the right of equality in law and before law; the 
right to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive 
jurisdiction therein, and the right to the observance of these 
fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civilized 
nations, it should therefore be universally maintained by the 
nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

Ill. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declar‘- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 


therein. 


VY. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations is 
entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision of 
all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

5. An agreement of the States forming ‘the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only international- 
ized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a pre- 
ponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a _non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement. 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicia! 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postai 
Union of 1908, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the con- 
tracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes—that is 
to say, their differences involving law or equity—to a per- 
manent court of this union, whose decisions will bind not 
only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its creation 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effective, 
in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, “2 
decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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BEFORE STATING OUR TERMS 


EFORE stating our terms, let us remind ourselves 

that humanity—that is to say, the society of na- 
tions in its collective aspects—is the great interest of 
the statesman. In performing his duty to mankind the 
statesman can fulfill his obligations to his State. In- 
deed, if he falls short of his duty to States collectively, 
by so far he falls short of his highest duty to his own 
State particularly. But in an ungoverned world such as 
is ours, when his own State is at war with other States, 
this principle is manifestly less operative than in time 
of peace. Indeed, sad to say, it may be that the law 
then becomes quite inoperative; for in war “laws are 
silent,” there being no means of giving them voice. In 
war time the statesmen are driven back within the nar- 
row limits of their own nation’s immediate needs and 
resources. Their individual governments then become 
their all. Self-protection becomes the chief purpose 
of war and restricts their activities to the advancement 
of that particular portion of humanity within the con- 
fines of their own or allied nations. The friendly co- 
operation of all nations, and that with essentially no 
exception, is necessary to any effectively governed world. 
International action, including peace, can only follow 
where there is internationally organized opinion. For 
these reasons constructive work for international peace 
is necessarily hampered in time of war. Addison may 
not have been wholly right when he said: 


“When vice prevails and impious men bear sway, 
The post of honor js a private station.” 


Yet it is after war that statesmen, real statesmen, in- 
ternationally-minded statesmen, can get that adequate 
hearing which ends in constructive policies. 

It cannot be too often urged that the problem of in- 
ternational peace is an international problem to be 
solved by international effort. No nation can of itself 
establish the peace of the world any more than can one 
of two litigants establish the justice of their contro- 
versy. Hence peace-workers need to raise their eyes to 
the full significance of their task and to the only means 
of its accomplishment. It is easy to become lost in the 
maze of the near at hand. Where the pacifist has no 
vision beyond the immediate problems facing his own 
government, the real works for peace perish. This much 
must frequently be said, especially must it be made per- 
fectly clear before entering upon any serious discussion 


of the terms of peace. 
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THE SIMPLICITY OF OUR PRESENT 
TERMS 


XN iis note to Russia, delivered at Petrograd on May 
I 26, President Wilson used these words: “The position 
of America in this war is so clearly avowed that no man 
can be excused for mistaking it.” And yet many of our 
people seem highly disturbed that this Government does 
not “state the terms” which it will be willing to accept 
as the basis of a permanent peace. Details are asked 
for. The assumption is that we are not clear as to just 
why we are fighting or as to what we are after. Mass- 
meetings are held calling upon the President for 
“terms.” There is an organization known as “The 
American Conference for Democracy and Terms of 
Peace.” These things are true in spite of the fact that 
our terms have been stated in one sentence, a sentence 
which seems to express very clearly the total immediate 
purpose of the United States Government. 

From our point of view it is true that the two great 
outstanding things for which we may and ought to stand 
are: the withdrawal of the Germans from Belgium and 
from France. Besides evacuating these two innocent and 
long-suffering nations, it is the undoubted duty of Ger- 
many to reimburse, as far as possible, these two coun- 
tries for the cruel injustices of her behavior. About 
Servia we are not so clear. 

Beyond accomplishing this, it is difficult to define 
America’s course. The future is most obscure. Some 
of our best interpreters contend, for instance, that Al- 
sace-Lorraine must be reorganized as a neutral buffer 
state under international guarantees; others insist that 
they be returned to France. The problem of the Ger- 
man colonies is a real problem. A number in our Soci- 
ety urge that these colonies should be returned to Ger- 
many, with the exception of German West Africa and 
the islands in the Pacific ; that for these proper exchanges 
should be made. Some believe that Tsing-tao and Kiao- 
chou should be given back to China, to compensate 
for which, if necessary, the leases of Japan in South 
Manchuria might be extended beyond 1923. Some of us 
believe that Italy should have the Trentino, not Triest, 
not Fiume, not Albania. The member of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society best acquainted with affairs in the 
Balkans advises us that for Bulgaria, the Treaty of 
Bucharest should, in his judgment, be revised; the Do- 
brudja, including Silistria, should be returned; also 
Kavalla, Monastir, and Okhrida—the part of Macedonia 
south of Uskub. He thinks that Greece should have 
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Epirus and the islands of the East, except those at the 
mouth of the Dardanelles. Montenegro should have 
Scutari and the whole of the Lake of Scutari. Servia 
offers serious difficulties, having no outlet on the sea, and 
no possibility of using the little railway of Montenegro, 
from Virpazar on the lake to Antivari on the sea. To 
reach the sea, Servia must include unwilling populations, 
either Herzegovina, with Ragusa, Giravosa, and Cattaro, 
or else the bulk of Albania, with Durazzo. We are told 
that the Servian army officers have been very brutal 
towards Bulgarian and Albanian subjects, and that ill- 
feeling generally would render this difficult. As for 
Constantinople, it seems to be a patent fact that the 
Dardanelles and Bosporus must in any event be open 
and unfortified. We may be over-emphasizing the im- 
portance of the Berlin-Bagdad Railway, as it may 
prove to be of little more significance than the “Cape to 
Cairo” railway. Palestine should be autonomous or inde- 
pendent. Arabia is apparently already independent of 
Turkey. Armenia must also have her autonomy or inde- 
pendence. The demands for the autonomy of Finland, 
Ukrainia, Caucasus, Armenia, Siberia may point to some 
form of federation. The present attitude of the Rus- 
sian democracy must be most encouraging to these peo- 
ples. We know of no situation where the plebiscite could 
be more advantageously worked than in Austria. The 
same thing is true for Poland and Lithuania. Russian 
and Austrian Poland will be storm centers for some 
time. The future of the German Baltic provinces can 
be but dimly forecast. Shall the United States stand 
for the Russian agitation for peace without territorial 
annexation or indemnities, adopt the demands set forth 
by the French Chamber of Deputies early in June that 
Alsace-Lorraine shall be returned to France, that there 
shall be a liberation of all territories occupied by Ger- 
many, and that there shall be a just reparation for dam- 
ages in the invaded regions’ On top of all these diffi- 
culties shall we urge the President to repudiate impe- 
rialistic purposes, stand for no forcible annexations, and 
demand no punitive indemnities? The point is that 
there are great problems facing the world, the solution 
of which presents difficulties beyond the reach of all 
imagination. 

It seems to us that the President is stating our terms 
as rapidly as is possible with due regard to poise and 
wisdom. In the present condition of the world it seems 
futile to press our Government for decision upon all of 
these and many other disturbing matters. It is not sur- 


prising to us that the President refused to receive a dele- 
gation from the First American Congress for Democracy 
and Terms of Peace, especially in light of the fact that 
the President can now take no stand upon the question 
of peace without the sanction of all the allies of the 
Covering all of these matters, the Pres- 
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ident has said everything that he can reasonably be ex- 
pected to say at this time. In his note to Russia he re- 
affirms “that America seeks no material profit or ag- 
grandizement of any kind ;” that she is fighting for “the 
liberation of people everywhere from the aggressions of 
autocratic force.” He says that we are out to break the 
“meshes of intrigue,” and to see that “wrongs already 
done are undone;” and, further, that they “shall not 
be repeated.” We have been told by our Government 
over and over again that we are fighting for the “undic- 
tated development of all peoples.” The President wrote 
in that same letter to Russia, “No people must be forced 
under sovereignty under which it does not wish to live. 
No territory must change hands except for the purpose 
of securing those who inhabit it a fair chance of life 
and liberty. And the free peoples of the world 
must draw together in some common covenant, 
combine their forces to secure peace and justice.” 

But as we said at the outset, the terms of the United 
States are now fixed, and they are very simple. The 
President said to Russia: “The day has come to conquer 
or submit.” The “terms,” which seem now to embody 
all other “terms,” seem to have been fully set forth by 
the President in his message of April 2, when he 
said: 

“With profound sense of the solemn and even tragical 
character of the step I am taking and of the grave re- 
sponsibilities which it involves, but in unhesitating obe- 
dience to what I deem my constitutional duty, I advise 
that the Congress declare the recent course of the Im- 
perial German Government to be in fact nothing less 
than war against the Government and people of the 
United States; that it formally accept the status of 
belligerency which has thus been thrust upon it, and 
that it take immediate steps not only to put the country 
in a more thorough state of defense, but also to exert 
all its power and employ all its resources to bring the 
government of the German Empire to terms and end 
the war.” 

So there we have it. The organization of the world 
for the judicial settlement of international disputes must 
wait. This paragraph, indeed the last dozen words of 
it, will have to satisfy every loyal American citizen for 
the present. The whole immediate purpose of the 
United States Government is now fixed and simple. It 
is to bring “the German Empire to terms and end the 
The very simplicity of this purpose leaves us in 
There 


war.” 
no doubt as to the terms set by our government. 
is a sense, therefore, in which further discussion of 
terms is fatuous. If we are to preserve any “sweetness 
of proportion,” we shall have to breast “the blows of 
circumstance” now upon us. And yet, we are permitted 
to prepare industriously to grasp “the skirts of happy 
chance” when once again they appear. 
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PERFECTLY WILLING TO BE KILLED 


N the New Republic for June 16, 1917, Mr. Norman 

Angell comes to the discussion of the question of 
“terms” under the caption, “The Fatal Confusion.” As- 
suming that “for two years Mr. Roosevelt has favored 
war,” and that “Mr. Bryan has favored peace,” he com- 
plains that neither has seemed to care particularly what 
either war or peace would accomplish. What Mr. Roose- 
velt has wanted “was the fact of war;” and what Mr. 
ryan has wanted “was the fact of peace.” The sub- 
stance of Mr. Angell’s complaint is that neither has 
seemed to care whether the sea problem would be solved 
by “the limitation of belligerent rights under the old 
form of national control” or the enlargement of those 
rights “under international control.” Neither seems 
to have been especially interested in “the creation of a 
community of limited dependencies or the old rivalries 


” in the question whether we should 


of unlimited ones, 
have “a concert or a balance of power,” or in the prob- 
lem of whether the Central Powers should be excluded 
or included in any “future international association.” 
Neither has put the emphasis of his appeal upon the 
final results to be achieved by going to war or by remain- 
ing at peace. Mr. Angell complains further that “the 
war has become more important than its object, the 
means more important than the end ;” and that so long 
as this remains true any victory will be “futile.” and we 
shall all “fail in the war.” We must have “a construct- 
ive policy” and an association of “that policy with the 
waging of the war.” 

We choose to begin our remarks upon this expression 
of views with the statement that there is no stain upon 
the patriotism of our boys in America. ‘Thousands are 
already in the service and millions have registered for 
further service. Many of them have given up treasured 
ideals and are learning to bayonet tall men and short 
men ; to stick them from the trench or on the level: they 
are “parting the whiskers” of a “dummy” named Vou 
Hindenburg with an increasing spirit which they call 
“hatred”; they are becoming adept in withdrawing the 
bayonet from difficult sections of a prospective victim, 
especially from the neck. ‘They are learning the art of 
killing effectively, and it is a “fine art.” But from our 
conversation with these boys we observe a very fine qual- 
ity in them, a very stimulating quality. As they seem 
to be shutting the door on a past of home, and school, 
and church, they are doing that with an implicit obe- 
dience to their country’s call. They say, “We have but 
one country.” And in our world as it is, and because 
our world is ungoverned as it is, there is for them no 
other course. Patriotism demands them, and patriotism 
gets them. 

But beside it all there is a finer kind of patriotism 
still in the minds of those boys. We know, because we 
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hear them talk. It is the one thing bulking biggest in 
the minds of statesmen and world builders everywhere. 
The great ideal for which they are perfectly willing to 
die as the boys of Europe are dying, is the ideal of a 
governed world to the end that such a catastrophe may 
never occur again, As one of these boys rather wist- 
fully asked of us the other day, “!f I give up my life in 
France, do you think it will help to avoid another such 
war?” 

And that is the idea. Perhaps the words “the world 
safe for democracies” means the same thing, but they 
are less palpable. A world organized for the settlement 
of international disputes by reason, rather than by the 
sword, by justice rather than by force—-such a world is 
the end and purpose of our modern civilization. If it 
he necessary such a world is worth dying for. There is 
no “Fatal Confusion” about that. 

In the front of this magazine we run a page entitled 
Governed World.” We purpose to continue this 
page for many months. The page is worthy of study. 
It outlines the hope of the society of nations. The 
ideas therein set forth are attracting a wider and wider 
attention. For example, before us is the Rerue des 
Sciences Politiques, published under the auspices of 
l'Ecole libre des sciences politiques, for April, 1917. 
Among the editors of this magazine are: M. A. Ribot, 
M. Louis Renault, M. Emile Bourgeois. M. Charles 
Dupuis, also one of the editors, devotes twenty-six pages 
in this number to the “Declaration of the Rights and 
Duties of Nations,” as set forth on our page, “.\ Gov- 
erned World.” The author presents a most careful 
analysis of the “Declaration,” and closes by contrasting 
the political philosophies of the Eighteenth Century 
with this expression which he conceives to be the Twen- 
tieth Century light of Christianity and of humanity. 
He fervently grants that this program renders a dis- 
tinctive service by calling attention to the facts that the 
authority of the State, like all earthly authority, is lim- 
ited and subordinate; that the State is not an end in 
itself; that it should not exercise its power for the mere 
advantage of an exclusive group: that it ought to serve 
out of a respect to the rights of all, to the interests of 
the people, and to the interests of the peoples. His last 
sentence reads: “To the ‘will to power? America opposes 
‘the will to justice.” It is upon this ‘will to justice’ 
which depends the salvation of the society of nations as 
of society itself.” 

A permanent international peace based upon justice 
calls for a governed world backed by an intelligent will. 
This is the ideal frequently set forth by our President. 
It has found official expression increasingly around the 
world. It is the one great hope of our day. For the 
realization of it any of us are perfectly willing to be 
killed, if that rather inhuman way of doing the business 


he necessary, 
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THE LONG, HARD ROAD 


N entering this war we are undertaking no easy task : 
I we are entering upon a long, hard road. Alniost as 
in the twinkling of an eye we find ourselves deeply con- 
cerned with such matters as the salvation of Belgium 
and France, and with the credits of all our allied na- 
tions. We seem to be fighting to maintain the British 
Empire on the one hand, and on the other to change 
the government of Germany by force. The centraliza- 
tion of power in the hands of the few proceeds apace. 
At the same time that we are trying to make the world 
safe for democracy, England has suppressed ler demo- 
cratic journals, or prevented their circulation, even in 
this country; at least this is true of The Nation, Com- 
mon Sense, The Labor Leader, the Cambridge Magazine. 
In that land four thousand democrats, socialists, labor 
leaders are in jail as political prisoners. Our respect 
for small states must be very embarrassing to England 
as she contemplates Ireland; indeed, we shall find it 
more and more difficult to square our own theories with 
our own practice towards our immediate south. To clear 
up the difficulties involved in situations like these is no 
easy job. 

If to these matters we add the task of breaking up the 
U-boat business, of perpetuating constitutional safe- 
guards, of punishing Germany, the thing becomes still 
more difficult. But the end is not yet. 
answer the question, Do we fight that England may hold 
India, Persia, and the German colonies? We shall soon 
be asked for our demands regarding Armenia, a dis- 
membered Turkey, and German “rights in Mesopo- 
It is now time for us to ask ourselves what 


We must soon 


tamia.” 
disposition we feel should be made of Constantinople, 
Finland, and Ukrainia. We are to be consulted about 
the dismemberment of Austria, the disposition of 'Tren- 
tino, and Albania. What shall our position be? And 
then there are “Eastern Problems” which we shall have 
to help solve. 

All of these matters present difficulties for us which 
we shall find it very difficult to escape. International 
relations constitute at last a tremendous challenge to 
our best thought and political wisdom. For this reason 
every constructive worker for international peace must 
welcome studies like that which we print elsewhere in 
these columns under the heading “/nternational Legis- 
lation and Administration,” by Alpheus H. Snow. It 
will be observed that Mr. Snow considers the Hague 
Conferences as bearing the same relation to a governed 
world as a constitutional convention bears to the political 
affairs of a state. International legislation, grants Mr. 
Snow, will continue to be formulated by national legis- 
latures and treaty-making organs; but to these he would 
add an “Jnternational Directorate” having full charge 
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of the judicial and administrative aspects of interna- 
tional political effort. 
Arbitration and the Projected Court of Arbitral Justice 
would come under the control of this International Di- 


The present Permanent Court of 


rectorate, in cooperation, of course, with the executives 
of the nations involved. Mr. Snow proposes that the 
sanctions for our international organs and processes 
must consist of what he happily calls “persuasive force.” 
But Mr. Snow's contribution should be carefully read 
to be understood. 

Attention is here called to Mr. Snow’s article for the 
reason that all of the difliculties now confronting us, 
ahd destined to confront us still more seriously, must 
be approached and contributed to in the light of our 
large and most pressing demand, namely, that nations 
shall first set up the neecessary organs and provide for 
the necessary processes that shall make the statement, 
the interpretation, and the application of the laws of 
justice between nations possible. If we neglect this, 
if we fail here, the road towards the composition of our 
difficulties will be long indeed, 


THE RUSSIAN TERMS 


ue world has already been profoundly influenced 
The nations do not 
forget that the Russian revolution of 1905 was followed 


by the revolution in Russia. 


by popular uprisings in Turkey, Prussia, Portugal, and 
China. It is reasonable to assume that the present suc- 
cess of the forces of democracy in Russia are widely and 
profoundly influencing aspirations of men for democ- 
racy again. 

It is true that we are far from understanding it all. 
The Czar has been overthrown, a result accomplished by 
the Russian revolutionists. *Among these revolutionists 
were the workers and soldiers, among whom there were 
With that wing of the Socialists most 
impregnated with that type of socialism known as “in- 


many Socialists. 


ternational socialism,” there has been and still is a de- 
mand for “immediate peace.” Then, too, there are the 
priests and representatives of the old régime distributed 
throughout Russia with a strong leaning toward a coun- 
ter-revolution. The agrarian problems in Russia, the 
imperialism of the liberal bourgeoisie, the recent appeal 
of the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies to 
the Socialists of the warring nations in the interest of 
an immediate universal peace, “the glorious struggle 
and defiance of the Russian proletariat,” the possible 
fate of the various nationalities throughout that wide 
area, all present a somewhat blurred and bewildering 
picture to the average American mind. 

The whole situation, however, was considerably clari- 
fied, June 21, when Special Ambassador Boris A, Bakh- 
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metieff, head of the Russian mission to the United 
States, made his “Statement to the American People.” 
He said: 

‘*The provisional government, rejecting, in accord 
with the whole people of Russia, all thought of separate 
peace, puts it openly, as its deliberate purpose, the prompt- 
est achievement of universal peace. 

“Such peace to presume no dominion over other nations, 
no seizure of their national property nor any forced usurpa- 
tion of foreign territory ; peace with no annexations or con- 
tributions, based upon the free determination by each nation 
of its destinies. 

No Separate Peace. 


“Being fully convinced that the establishment of demo- 
cratic principles in its internal and external policy has 
created a new factor in the striving of allied democracies 
for durable peace and fraternity of all nations, the provis- 
ional government will take preparatory steps for an agree- 
ment with the allies founded on its declaration of March 27. 


‘*The provisional government is conscious that the de- 
feat of Russia and her allies would be the source of the 
greatest misery and would not only postpone, but even 
make impossible the establishment of universal peace on a 
firm basis. 

“The provisional government is convinced that the revolu- 
tionary army of Russia will not allow the German troops to 
destroy our allies on the western front and then fall upon us 
with the whole might of their weapons. 

“The chief aim of the provisional government will be to 
fortify the democratic foundations of the army and organize 
and consolidate the army’s fighting power for its defensive 
as well as offensive purposes. 

“The last decision of the Russian congress of the working- 
men’s and soldier’s delegates, the decision of the all-Russian 
peasant congress, the decision of the duma, the voice of the 
country as expressed from day to day by almost the entire 
Russian press, in resolutions adopted at different confer- 
ences and congresses—all these confirm their full support to 
this national program and leave not the slightest doubt that 
Russia is decided as to the necessity to fight the German 
autocracy until the conditions for a general and stable peace 
in Europe are established. 


Will Rout Out Prussianism. 


“Such decision is becoming more and more evident each 
day by practical work and results, and shows itself in the 
pressing and rapid reorganization of the army which is now 
being fulfilled under the firm and efficient measures adopted 
by Minister Kerensky. 

‘*™he Russian people thoroughly understand and are 
fully convinced that it is absolutely necessary to root out 
the autocratic principles which underline and are repre- 
sented by German militarism and which threaten the 
peace, the freedom, and the happiness of the world. 

“The Russian people feel most keenly that no stable peace 
can be secured until the German autocratic principles are 
destroyed, and that otherwise the revolution will have been 
in vain and its achievements will perish. 

“New Russia, in full accord with the motives which im- 
pelled the United States to enter the war, is striving to de- 
stroy tyranny, to establish peace on a secure and permanent 
foundation and to make the world safe for democracy. 

“We are representing here the political unity which has 
been crystallized in Russia and around which a national. pro- 
gram has been developed. 

“To our host of friends in the United States we appeal and 
without distinction of party or class we will work hand in 
hand for the common cause.” 


The day following this statement telegrams announced 
a report from our representative in Russia, Mr. Elihu 
Root, that while the residents of Petrograd were in- 
clined toward pessimism, yet he felt the situation 
throughout Russia to be greatly improved. In the light 
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of all the facts, therefore, including the fact that great 
men of Russia are coming forward and meeting the 
crisis with a large spirit of constructive statesmanship, 
free peoples everywhere may, we judge, look upon Rus- 
sia and be glad. 


LIBERTY AND ITS PRICE 


66 PpeRuars it may be permitted to us to be glad that 

r we have an opportunity to show the principles 
that we profess to be living principles, that live in our 
hearts, and to have a chance by the pouring out of our 
blood and treasure to vindicate the things which we 
have professed.” These words of our President, uttered 
on Memorial Day, are fine words, inspiring words. In 
them he calls upon this people for a great sacrifice for 
a high ideal. No greater tribute to this nation could be 
found than that confidence in his people with which our 
leader uttered them. Yet one can but wonder if those 
who heard them understood the full meaning of the sac- 
rifice that is implied. “Blood and treasure”! 

Treasure is not merely money, comfort, ease, content. 
Treasure is the essence of labor. It is toil. It is long, 
hard days, sleepless nights, perhaps, the agony of human 
exertion, the striving ceaselessly for a little of the good 
of life, the hard-won and often bitter fruit of civiliza- 
tion. It represents the highest efforts of a strength that 
is ever on the wane, the sturdy blows that must one day 
grow weaker, the bearing of the burden that will one 
day crush the bearer. It is not merely so much metal. 
It is blood and sweat shed humbly and without glory; 
it is the desiccated heart and soul of the workingman. 
Thus it must be remembered that it is no surplus we are 
pouring out, no easy substance of which we have a super- 
fluity and of which we became possessed without cost. 
We are pouring out the sinews, the youth, the strength, 
the aspirations, the tears, the agonies of countless men 
and women and children, living, dead, and yet unborn. 
This is the treasure we pay for liberty. 

But also we pay in blood. We pay in lives, shattered 
or snuffed out. How fine it would be if each of us could 
give his life, if all those others could give their lives, to 
buy liberty and peace for the world! But that is not 
enough, nor is it all that is meant by paying in blood. 
The common soldier is perhaps glad to give his life for 
liberty, for democracy, for a governed world. It is a 
fine, free gift, which ennobles all of us in the giving. 
But he is not let off with this alone. He must also take 
life. Not only must he ascend to personal sacrifice ; he 
must descend also to slaughter. The purity of his free 
gift must be besmirched with the blood of those whom 
he must rend and stab and torture unto death. He must 
kill and maim. He must lace the flesh of his fellow- 
man with agony. He must widow and orphan the inno- 
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cent and helpless. He must sweep fine, upstanding, 
hopeful manhood from the earth. His own sufferings 
are not all. He must bring misery and darkness and 
death upon his fellow-men for the sake of the living 
principles which we as a nation profess. 

Perhaps it is worth the price. Certain it seems now 
that, as the President has said, “we can do no other.” 
But we shall win more swiftly to that peace, and the 
liberty for which we slay and lay waste the sweet things 
of life, if we do not gloss over the price we are paying, if 
back of the fine names we give it we keep always in 
mind what blood and treasure really mean. 


EDITORAL NOTES 


Our so-called “Liberty Loan,” the 
first one probably of a long series, was 
largely over-subscribed. In the last 
hours of June 15, with the opportunity of obtaining the 
honds about to be closed, the Treasury officials were 
swamped with applications; the American people had 
responded to the Government’s call fully and over- 
whelmingly. Within fifteen days the inconceivable and 
unprecedented sum of nearly three billion of dollars had 
been offered to the Government, and the next day busi- 
ness continued as usual. 

But America’s contribution on the altar of war, big 
as it seems, was really an insignificant matter. Revised 
figures show that, exclusive of the American loan, the 
nations at war have raised and virtually expended a 
total of $66,521,400,000. The amounts are: 


A Comparison 
of Figures. 


7,610,000,000 

$66,521,400,000 


It ought not to require any profound economic in- 
sight to convince us that these figures are alarming. 
They mean that the nations are robbing the cradles and 
multiplying the graves for many generations. This 
pyramiding of credits, substitution of paper bonds for 
real money, must work an infinite injury to savings 
banks, insurance organizations, charity work and educa- 
tion. Before this war began the nations of Europe were 
borrowing to pay the interest upon the war debt of a 
century before. It would seem that the present debts 


of the nations are beyond their power ever to pay. The 
United States may be able to stand for a time between 
We will 


the bondholders of Europe and repudiation. 
do so, but for how long no man can tell. 
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Congress has authorized five more billions in bonds, 
some of which will be offered in a few months. ‘They 
will be subscribed. The taxes will come along shortly. 
They will be paid. We are all soon to feel the pinch. 
We shall bear it. The United States is with the other 
nations, a participant at last, in the war. Its match- 
less resources will help convince the Central powers of 
the hopelessness of their task. Our bit should there- 
fore go far toward bringing the German Government to 
terms and ending the war. That this economic unity 
of the allied nations presages a new political unity is 
probable, but prophecy these days is difficult. 


Church Work Religion, pure and undefiled, is hav- 
in War Time. ing rather hard sledding these days. 


Peace-making is no sinecure. 

The World Alliance for Promoting International 
Friendship Through the Churches, an international 
hody which cooperates in the United States with the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
and also with Protestant denominations not included in 
the Federal Council, holds its head up, however, war 
notwithstanding. It fearlessly challenges support in its 
effort to “Christianize international relations.” It in- 
vites every church to establish an International Friend- 
ship Committee and every Christian to become a mem- 
ber. Recovering from the shock of our country at war, 
it comes to its task again, bravely pleading for adequate 
agencies for the settlement of international difficulties 
by means other than by war, for laws for the adequate 
protection of aliens, for right and friendly policies in 
our dealing with Orientals, for comprehensive immigra- 
tion legislation free from race discrimination, for right 
relations with Mexico and Latin America, and adequate 
national relief and reconstruction funds for grappling 
with the frightful sufferings of Europe. Its slogan is, 
International Justice and Good Will. It frees itself 
from questions of church organization and doctrine, 
and, loyal to our government, it seeks to decide no issue 
relative to the present war. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America is planning a handbook, soon to appear, enti- 
tled “The Church in Time of War.” The book will 
contain the messages to the Council at Washington, 
May 8-9. It will aim also to set forth a guide for prac- 
tical work for conserving economic, social, moral, and 
religious forces of the nation. That religious workers 
may be informed, the book will tell of the work of the 
army and navy chaplains, the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, of the social evils peculiar to war, of food 
production and distribution, of the preservation of de- 
mocracy and national vitality, and discuss topics like 
the love of enemies, the freedom of conscience, and the 
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end of militarism. To the charge that the church has 
in this the greatest epoch of human history no worthy 
voice, the facts herein enumerated are at least in part an 
answer. Idealism in America is not dead, but liveth. 
The religious world of America is beginning to sense 
the meaning of the ancient seer: “Say ye not, A con- 
spiracy, concerning al] whereof this people shall say, 
A conspiracy ; neither fear ye their fear, nor be in dread 
thereof. Jehovah of hosts, him shall ye sanctify; and 
let him be your fear, and let him be your dread.” 


Still More But there are religious enterprises 
Religion. about us no less valuable than these 

fine efforts of the church. The “hand 
with leaves from the Tree of Life” is not withheld 
from the wounds received in battle. The “heart- 
breaking cry in the night” is heard. The Emergency 
Committee for the assistance of Germans, Austrians, 
and Hungarians in distress, convened by the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends to aid innocent alien ene- 
mies in Great Britain rendered destitute by the war, is 
but one of a vast number of heartening facts. Men and 
women are already urging that no line of distinction be 
drawn between native-born citizens and those of foreign 
birth or parentage in America. A conference was held 
in Washington on Flag Day, June 14, for the purpose of 
promoting a policy of fair treatment for all foreign-born 
citizens in our land. But, furthermore, and far from 
least, our War Department is going vigorously after 
saloons, brothels, bawdy-houses, and houses of ill-fame 
in the zones surrounding the training camps of our 
army. The War Department is determined to protect 
our boys in the mobilization camps, officers’ training 
camps, army and naval camps. From a long letter 
from the Secretary of War we glean this: “I am deter- 
mined that our new training camps, as well as the sur- 
rounding zones within an effective radius, shall not be 
places of temptation and peril.” 

Thus the work of religion persists. ‘The moral law will 
vet supersede the jungle law that “might makes right.” 
As the veteran naturalist, John Burroughs, recently told 
the members of the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters: “Germany may become the dominant power in 
Europe, but that end will never be achieved by the force 
of arms, but by superior efficiency in the arts of peace. 
The new law of nature holds, that the nation which is 
most just and most humane shall prevail. The rule of 
might prevails throughout the world of matter and the 
life below man, and long prevailed in pre-human and 
human history. But the old law of nature has been 
limited and qualified by a new law which has come into 
the world and which is just as truly a biological law in 
its application to man as was the old law of might. [ 
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refer to the law of man’s moral nature, the sense of 
right, justice, mercy.” 


What of the George Sylvester Viereck utters in 
German The American Weekly (erstwhile The 
Americans? 


Fatherland) an urgent appeal for the 
passing of the resolution recently introduced in the 
House by Congressman Britten, offering to Americans 
of German descent or birth and of conscription age the 
option of agricultural service. 

The appeal is timely and poignant. Our Civil War 
saw brother against brother, and even father against 
son, each fighting willingly and incurring the horror of 
fratricide and worse for the convictions they held dear. 
The present war has presented numerous instances of 
the same thing—brothers dwelling within mutually hos- 
tile boundaries being compelled to take up arms against 
each other. Poland is a nation of such fratricides. 

It would undoubtedly be to the shame of this nation 
should the Government compel its citizens of German 
extraction to make actual war upon their blood rela- 
tives. It is unreasonable to believe that any exemption 
court would refuse to transfer to other fields of emer- 
gency work a German who himself besought exemption 
and gave proof that he had blood relatives in the German 
Army. We think that Mr. Viereck may safely leave 
this to the American sense of justice, which, it may be, 
he imperfectly understands. At the same time, there 
are doubtless plenty of Americans of enemy extraction 
who firmly believe in the justice of our share in this 
war, and will under no circumstances plead for exemp- 
tion. In such cases there seems to be no need for a spe- 
cial act of exemption, nor any excuse for it. 

Such talk leads inevitably to the reflection that it is 
difficult to define the state of brotherhood, and still 
more so to make just laws relative to it. In one sense 
this whole ghastly performance is fratricide. On the 
other hand, blood brothers—brothers in the most limited 
sense of the word—have been known to cherish implaca- 
ble hatred for each other. The matter of the Britten 
resolution would seem to us to be a private one, -between 
each man of enemy affiliation and his own conscience. 
Certainly, here, as in other cases of conscientious scru- 
ples, the earnest and truthful objector to military serv- 
ice should be respected and given tasks in other lines of 
service. Such, as we understand it, is the intention of 
the Government at present. 


0 : resh Air It does not seem necessary to make 
and Sunshine 

any elaborate comm a 
of Slaughter. ’ ent on the follow 


ing paragraph clipped from the Army 
and Navy Journal, We have read it over several times, 
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and are as yet uncertain whether tears or laughter better 
express our sentiments: 


“Youth has always been regarded as a time of impet- 
uosity, of rash enterprises, of the age among man’s 
seven when he most liked to look upon ‘the bright face 
of danger. Our youthful contemporary, The New 
Republic, does not seem to be cast in this mold, how- 
ever, which is revealed in its attitude toward the ‘con- 
scientious objector.” It seems to think that there is a 
quality we must allow for and tolerate, if not admire, 
in this type of man, and also of the numerous class that 
does not like to think of killing its fellow-men. We 
suppose that in the fullness of time, when the selective 
draft is in operation, and some of these very young and 
apparently bloodless men spend a few months receiving 
military instruction, they will learn that ‘killing men’ 
in the repulsive viewpoint they hold is the last thing 
military men think of. What they stand in need of is 
to be taken away from study of their souls and of 
‘cases’ in the slums of the big cities and to get out into 
the fresh air and the sunshine where the voice of the 
drill sergeant will make them forget socialism and those 
nebulous mysteries which may be grouped under the 
head of higher criticism.” 

The temptation to parody this effusion is, of course, 
strong. The reader, as he peruses the above, will find 
his thoughts running naturally in somewhat of the fol- 
lowing vein: 


“Age may not unfairly be regarded as that period in 
man’s life when experience has ripened into the fruit 
of charity, tolerance, and understanding, and when the 
bright face of wisdom smiles upon him. An excep- 
tional case, however, is that of the Army and Navy 
Journal, of respectable antiquity among magazines, and 
the exception is particularly to be noted in its position 
upon the issue of the conscientious objector. For this 
citizen it has little charity, less understanding, and no 
tolerance. As Nature abhors a vacuum, so does this 
paper abhor the man so dull that he cannot kill his 
fellow-man without letting his mind and conscience rest 
unduly upon the act of killing. The true soldier, the 
Journal would have us understand, keeps his ideals 
high, and if he must needs crush and maim, tear and 
rend human flesh, extinguish guiltless life and bring 
unparalleled suffering into the world, he can at least so 
arrange his mental and spiritual equipment that in the 
midst of these horrid acts they themselves are the last 
things he thinks of. Let the conscientious poltroon 
forsake his dallying in the byways of poverty and human 
misery, let him put from his mind his puerile distress 
because of suffering and sorrow, let him but turn from 
these childish things and emerge into the gaiety and 
joyousness of the soldier’s life, the school of the bayonet, 
the practice-ground of tearing fellow-men to tatters, the 
great, red-blooded university for human extinction, de- 
vastation, and obliteration, and there he will learn in 
time to forget his conscience, to be steeled against broth- 
erly love, to laugh at the petty woes of ‘the least of 
these,’ and to fling from himself forever the reproach of 
susceptibility to those nebulous mysteries of Christ and 
Christliness which may he grouped under the head of 
higher criticism.” 
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School as Because of our nervous anxiety the 
Usual. feeling spread immediately after our 


entrance into the war that our bovs 
and girls of secondary and higher educational institu 
tions should leave school and “do their bit” toward the 
prosecution of the war. Some felt that the National 
Educational Association of the United States should 
postpone its meeting called for July 7-14, at Portland, 
Oregon. The officers of that worthy organization have 
concluded, however, that one of the things most needed 
in this country at the present time is the maintenance 
of as nearly normal educational conditions as possible 
during the period when we are changing from a peace 
basis to a war basis. It has taken the ground that there 
never has been a time when the opportunity for serious 
constructive thinking with regard to educational prob- 
lems was more needed than now. The educators are 
quite right in their assumption that loyalty to our 
country demands that we study the problems with which 
we are confronted; that if the war is of short duration 
the services of the children in our public schools will 
not be needed, and that if the war shall be of long dura- 
tion the services of the children should be directed in 
channels the value of which shall be determined only 
after careful investigation and consideration. ~The Port- 
land meeting is to be held, therefore. The key words 
of the meeting will be “preparedness, patriotism, and 
nationalism.” The school men are planning to come 
together at Portland with the same spirit that the ex- 
perts in business affairs are coming together in support 
of the Government. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of 
Education, is aiding the school men in their efforts to 
enable the bovs and girls best to “do their bit” by re- 
maining at school. President Wilson has found it wise 
to counsel the children to remain at their tasks. And 
this is as it should be. Our boys and girls constitute 
the Nation’s last line of defense, and if this is to be a 
long war they will eventually be our first line of defense 
when that time arrives. They should be fit for the job. 
September should find our educational institutions pre- 
pared to carry on school as usual. 


The Martyrs’ 
Mobilization. 


The first call for martyrs has been 
issued by the Woman’s Peace Party, of 
10 Fifth avenue, New York City. 
According to press reports, the party voted to advise its 
followers to write upon their registration blanks, on 
June 5, a protest against compulsory service and a dec- 
laration that they would go to jail rather than submit 
to conscription. While we believe that each man’s con- 
science should be his judge of whether he will or not 
engage in slaughter for his country’s sake, yet it seems 
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to us this behest of this Woman’s Peace Party savors of 
“looking for trouble.” It would seem to us also that 
should a man’s convictions on this subject be so strong 
that he would suffer persecution rather than waver in 
his attitude, that same man would feel no need of shout- 
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ing about this beforehand. A third reflection is, that 
it will be most embarrassing to these self-appointed mar- 
tyrs, should the Government, as seems not unlikely, re- 
spect their conscientious objections and evince no slight- 
est desire to put the gentlemen in prison. 


DISARMAMENT AND PEACE’ 


By HON. JAMES L. SLAYDEN, President, American Peace Society 


Fo five, or possibly six years ago | read a great 
speech by the member of the House of Commons 
for the division of Carnarvon, Wales. It was an elo- 
quent plea for arbitration and the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes by the method of courts, and a specially 
strong and convincing argument for an agreed reduc- 
tion of national armaments. ‘That great democrat and 
advocate of peace is now the Premier of the British Em- 
pire. His wonderful speech in London of April 12 
shows that he holds the same views still. 

I am not one of that class of pacifists which believes 
it possible entirely to prevent war, at least not just yet, 
and refuses to discuss it except from the point of view of 
its absolute and immediate ending. But I do believe 
that it is possible, by arrangements between governments 
that now thoroughly appreciate the cost of wars and are 
beginning to understand their stupidity and futility, to 
make them comparatively harmless. 

Out in the Southwest I once knew a man who called 
himself a snake merchant. His chief article of trade 
was that dangerous and repulsive reptile, the rattlesnake. 
He would handle his merchandise in a way that made 
the onlooker shiver; but he knew what they did not— 
that he had made the snakes harmless by pulling their 
fangs. Now, that is precisely what I would like to do to 
aggressive and belligerent governments that covet the 
lands and sovereignties of other nations. I would pull 
their fangs by taking away from them nearly all the 
military forces that foolish and confiding people have 
put at the command of kings. Ambitious monarchs can 
be made comparatively harmless by reducing the size of 
armies so much that they will cease to be anything more 
than a police force. Then they will serve a useful pur- 
pose at home and cease to be a menace abroad. 

One soldier to each 1,000 people in any country is 
enough to keep internal peace in a just government, and 
if governments are not just the sooner they are over- 
turned the better. But if one soldier to each 1,000 is 
not enough, two surely will be, and international agree- 
ment should prevent any government from going beyond 
that. 

Suppose the federated German Empire had only con- 
trolled an army of 75,000 men in 1914, or, taking the 
larger figure I have suggested, 150,000; would there 
have been an invasion of Belgium, whose chief offense 
was that she lay in the highway between Berlin and 
Paris? Would Liege, Louvain, Dinant, Ypres, and 
Rheims now be in ruins and their priceless treasures of 


*Selected by the Editor from an address by Mr. Slayden at 
the annual meeting of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Philadelphia, April 20, 1917. 


books, pictures, and architecture forever lost to the 
world? Armies of the size I suggest could not have 
done all that mischief, yet they would be large enough 
to keep the criminal classes under control, while utterly 
unable to thwart democracy’s right to break the 
shackles of oppression, which is always imposed from 
above by the aid of the autocrat’s military arm. 

Can we ever get the consent of governments to a gen- 
eral disarmament? TI believe so; and I furthermore 
believe that never in the history of the world has there 
been such an opportunity for this greatest of all reforms 
as we will see at the close of the war in Europe. 

The cost of modern war will plead for it and will 
finally compel it. Great Britain is now spending $10,- 
000,000 more each day in the prosecution of war than 
the Army of the United States cost in any one of the 24 
years from 1875 down to and including 1899. 

The belligerent powers of Europe are spending more 
money each day than the average annual cost of the 
whole Government of the United States between 1800 
and 1861. 

In 1865 the total cost of our Government, outside the 
Post Office Department, was $1,295,099,290, and the cost 
per capita in that most expensive year of the Civil War 
was $37.27. 

Last year, when we were at peace with everybody but 
Pancho Villa, and, perhaps, on occasions, with Carranza, 
our taxes per capita were nearly $15. 

Contrast that with the $4.43 per head paid during 
Cleveland’s administration for all expenses outside the 
Post Office Department, and contrast it with the $85 per 
head you will have to pay for the next year, and charge 
the increased cost to war and excessive preparation for 
war. 

We in America may stand such burdens a few years 
more, but Europe cannot. All these vast sums, both in 
Europe and America, must come out of the sweat and 
toi! of the man who works. But even that long-suffer- 
ing class is beginning to think and assert its rights. 

Already there is talk of repudiation in Europe, but 
not, of course, by officials of the contending powers, for 
they are still trying to borrow, but by students of the 
world-wide madness, who realize that there is a limit to 
the burdens that men can bear. That outcome would ) 
hard on those who have put their earnings into the 
notes of Russia, Germany, Austria, France, Italy, and 
the United Kingdom, but in the long run it might not 
be bad for the mass of men. If excessive armaments 
and war credits should both be abolished it will lead to 
a long period of peace. 

The theory that huge military preparation assures 
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peace exploded in 1914. At that time Russia, Germany, 
and Austria had the greatest armies in the world, and 
they were the first countries to enter the war. I don’t 
understand, in view of what has happened, how any 
man can keep a straight face and make that argument. 
Nations are like the men who compose them. Given 
a hostile feeling and weapons, and they will use the 
weapons. It is perfectly clear that if we are to have a 
lasting and just peace after the great war the insane 
policy of competitive arming must be abandoned. I 
believe that must have been the President’s thought 
when he used the phrase “peace without victory” in his 
speech to the Senate in January. The President knows, 
as every thoughtful person must know, that if either 
side in the European war should win an overwhelming 
military victory its faith in the efficacy of arms in the 
settlement of international disputes will be renewed and 
strengthened, and that it would not agree to the policy 
of reduced armaments. If neither side should have such 
a victory, the folly and futility of war will be plain to 
the dullest mind. Its very horrors and inconclusiveness 
would illuminate the argument and hasten the substitu- 
tion of the court and board of arbitration for the sword. 

I am convinced that if we can persuade, or compel, 
governments to reduce their military and naval estab- 
lishments every other step in the plan for a just and 
lasting peace will follow easily and naturally. Heads of 
governments who are not inclined to quiet reasoning 
when they command great fleets and armies would then 
take a different view. The setting for war is complete 
when two heads of quarrelsome governments are heavily 
armed, but if either realizes that while his army is the 
best of its size in the world it is stili not large enough 
to overrun and destroy a neighbor, he will incline to 
talk it over and settle differences some other way. 

Abolish overgrown armies and navies and there will 
at once be an opening for the Council of Conciliation, 
the Court for the Judicial Settlement of International 
Disputes, and the Board of Arbitration. If we can take 
away from the heads of governments, from the heads of 
all governments, the power to make war, or to make 
conditions that compel war, and take it so far away that 
they will forget that they ever had any connection with 
such things, the people will do the rest. The people, | 
believe, may be relied on not to condemn themselves to 
destruction. Thev will not put themselves into the hell 
of Verdun or Gallipoli. 

May | in closing quote two or three sentences from the 
great speech made in London by the great little Welsh- 
man, now the real head of the British Government? 
‘Take these words of David Lloyd George to heart: 

“I can see peace, not a peace to be a beginning of war, not 
a peace which will be an endless preparation for strife and 
bloodshed, but a real peace. Europe has always lived under 
the menace of the sword. When this war began two-thirds 
of Europe was under autocratic rule. Now it is the other 
way about, and democracy means peace. 

“Many strange things have happened in this war—aye, 
and stranger things will come and are coming rapidly. Six 
weeks ago Russia was an autocracy; she now is one of the 
most advanced democracies in the world. 

“Today we are waging the most devastating war the world 
has ever seen. ‘omorrow, tomorrow, not perhaps distant 
tomorrows, war may be abolished forever from the category 
of human crimes.” 


INTERNATIONAL LEGISLATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION* 


By ALPHEUS HENRY SNOW 


SURVEY of international politics discloses two great 

facts. The first is, that the nations have always 
refused to consider any plan for instituting an interna- 
tional government endowed with physical force. The 
second is, that the nations, by the Hague Convention for 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, ratified by 
practically all of them, besides establishing the judicial 
part of an international organization, legitimized and 
recommended international conciliation of disputant or 
belligerent nations by any nation not engaged in the 
dispute, through good offices and mediation, and also 
recommended the institution of commissions of inquiry 
by disputant nations to settle the dispute as agencies of 
international conciliation. 

This second fact is of profound importance; for the 
Convention for Pacific Settlement is, so far as it goes, 
a written constitution of the society of nations. By it 
the united nations instituted an international judicial 
organ—the Permanent Court of Arbitration,—and cer- 
tain administrative organs ancillary to the court—the 
Permanent Administrative Council and the Interna- 
tional Bureau. By it mediating nations, and commis- 
sions of inquiry instituted by disputant nations, were 
recognized as international conciliative agencies in the 
particular case. By it the processes of action of these in- 
ternational agencies and organs were prescribed. By the 
Draft Convention for a Judicial Arbitration Court— 
otherwise called the Permanent Court of Arbitral Jus- 
tice—the second Hague Conference instituted an addi- 
tional international organ and prescribed its processes ; 
and when the nations agree concerning the manner of 
selecting the judges of this new international court and 
thus put the Draft Convention into effect, the Draft 
Convention will in fact form an additional part of the 
Convention for Pacific Settlement. The Convention 
for Pacific Settlement is, however, an incomplete writ- 
ten constitution, because it fails to institute any inter- 
national legislative organs or processes whatever, and 
because the administrative organs instituted by it, being 
only ancillary to the judicial organ, are inadequate for 
general international administrative purposes. In spite 
of the incompleteness and inadequacy of the Convention 
for Pacific Settlement, however, the fact that it exists, 
as the substantially unanimous act of all nations, is 
perhaps the most momentous circumstance in human 
history. When the substantially unanimous ratification 
of this Convention was completed, in the summer of 
1907, the nations ceased to be a mere unorganized com- 
munity, and became an organized voluntary and coop- 
erative society and union for judicial purposes—a_ver- 
band, as the German writers describe it, or a consocia- 
tion, as we might call it. 


* An address delivered May 29, 1917, at the National Con- 
ference on the Foreign Relations of the United States, held at 
Long Beach, N. Y., May 28 to June 1, 1917, under the aus- 
pices of the Academy of Political Science in the City of New 
York and the American Society of International Law. 


*See Der Staatenverband der Haager Konferenzen, by 
Professor Walther Schiicking, of the University of Marburg, 
published in 1912. 
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The nations were not ready, at the time of the Hague 
Conferences, to consider the question of an improved 
arrangement for international legislation and adminis- 
tration. It was not even discussed in 1899 or in 1907. 
The ten years that have nearly elapsed since the second 
Hague Conference have, however, been years of wonder- 
ful development and progress. This universal war has 
clarified many things that before were unseen or seen 
only darkly. The question of making an improvement 
in international legislation and administration is now 
one of practical politics. It is clear that such an im- 
provement must occur through the amendment and re- 
vision of the Convention for Pacific Settlement so as to 
add to it the proper institutions for international legis- 
Jation and administration, consistent with the existing 
judicial, administrative, and conciliative institutions 
established by it and conforming to the general spirit 
of the Convention and the fundamental principles on 
which it is based. 

The first question is, ought an international admin- 
istrative body to be itself empowered to use physical 
force to contro] the nations; that is to say, ought a 
physical-force international government to be instituted 
by the nations to govern them for the common purposes ? 
If the nations delegate to a physical-force government 
the power to govern them, they must also delegate to it 
tiie power to tax for the common purposes and the power 
to raise, support, and wield an international army, navy, 
and police. The power to tax, as has been well said, 
is the power to destroy. 

The question whether a physical-force international] 
government is politically practicable as tending to just 
government almost answers itself in the negative, since 
all the nations have persistently, unanimously, and _re- 
cently refused even to consider such a form of govern- 
ment. Yet, as such an international government is ad- 
vocated by many, it will be desirable to analyze the 
reasons why it is impracticable and to satisfy ourselves 
that these reasons are permanent and unchangeable. 

All plans for such an international government fall 
in one of three classes: They are plans for international] 
government by one nation; or by a league of nations; 
or by a body of men delegated by the nations, with 
power to raise, support, and wield an international 
army, navy, and police. An international government 
consisting of one nation would be necessarily autocratic, 
since a nation is necessarily endowed with physical force 
and cannot be legally limited. The only limitations 
upon the powers of a nation which are possible are self- 
limitations imposed by the nation upon itself, which, 
from the standpoint of political science, are no limita- 
tions. Moreover, the only nation which could, as a mat- 
ter of practical politics, be the constituted international 
autocrat would be one which was already the de facto 
international autocrat by reason of its control of the 
seas, the international trade routes, and the regions in- 
habited by weak or backward peoples, and which was so 
favorably located as to be able successfully to weaken 
all its rivals by playing as sure winner in the diplomatic 
and military game of the balance of power. 

A league of nations is, like a nation, endowed with 
physical force and is incapable of constitutional limita- 
tions ; and if such a league were to institute itself as the 
international government, it would have to be, already, 
collectively, the de facto international autocrat. There 
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being no possibility of constitutional limitation either 
as respects the internal or the external relations of the 
league, it would necessarily develop an invisible govern- 
ment of its own, which would be the autocrat of the 
league and of the world. This invisible government 
would necessarily be a body of men, or the one nation 
which at the moment happened to be the de facto and 
actual autocrat of the world. 

If the nations without disarming were to appoint a 
body of persons with governmental powers for the com- 
mon purposes, and endow this body with physical force, 
the result would be to increase the possibilities of war 
without establishing an efficient international govern- 
ment. If the nations were to disarm and delegate pow- 
ers of government for the common purposes to a body of 
persons, at the same time endowing this body with 
physical force, they would destroy themselves as nations 
and become states of a universal federal state. Such 
self-abnegation on the part of the nations, if conceiv- 
able as a matter of practical politics, would, however, be 
of no avail, since a federal state thus established would 
he found to be inefficient as a means of preserving inter- 
national order and peace. 

The federa! state, if attempted to be applied where 
the requisites for its operation do not exist, establishes 
an autocracy of a majority necessarily ignorant of its 
own needs or the needs of the minority, which is the 
worst and most hopeless of all autocracies. The two 
requisites for the successful existence of a federal state 
have been proved to be, first, that it shall include a terri- 
tory every part of which is contiguous with every other 
part or is so situated and populated that it may be re- 
garded as appurtenant for political purposes; second, 
that it shall contain a population which is highly civil- 
ized and homogeneous, and which is under an economic 
pressure to cooperate as an economic unit. Where these 
two conditions do not exist, the federated states and peo- 
ples are necessarily ignorant of the local conditions of 
each other and are swayed by their local interests, so 
that the majority vote of their representatives is neces- 
sarily determined by the play of the local interests 
against each other. Such a situation means either gov- 
ernment by an assembly which is autocratic through 
ignorance or an invisible government which is autocratic 
as being without constitutional limitations. On account 
of the realization of this danger of the federal-state plan 
of government, if extended beyond the regions in which 
the necessary conditions exist, the proposal for convert- 
ing the British Empire into a federal state, promoted by 
the Imperia! Federation League from 1885 to 1895, was 
rejected by the people of Great Britain and by the people 
of the British dominions, colonies, and dependencies. 
For the same reason the people of the United States re- 
jected the proposal to incorporate the Philippines into 
an enlarged American federal] state. Taking the world 
together, with its diverse nations and peoples, the condi- 
tions for uniting the nations and their peoples into a 
federal state are not only lacking at the present time, 
but undoubtedly for all time to come. 

If, therefore, the nations were to attempt to institute 
any kind of international government endowed with 
physical force, they would inevitably be instituting an 
international autocracy. It would be indispensable that 
in any constitution of the society of nations there should 
be an express constitutional prohibition denying physical 
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force to any part of the organization—legislative, ad- 
ministrative, or judicial—and also a prohibition deny- 
ing the power of taxation in any form or under any 
guise whatever, since a body which can tax can endow 
itself with physical force. 

The object of these prohibitions would be, however, 
only to prevent the international body delegated by the 
nations from becoming autocratic, and it would doubt- 
less be needful that it should exercise certain interna- 
tional police powers in certain exceptional cases. There- 
fore it would be necessary to provide, by way of excep- 
tion, that these prohibitions should not prevent the na- 
tions from making grants to the international body, by 
special international agreements, of police or taxing 
power, or both, within international areas or interna- 
tionalized districts designated by these international 
agreements, where the local circumstances were such 
that it would be certain that resistance would be made 
to the international police only by individuals or by 
small unorganized bodies of individuals. 

But though thus substantially deprived of physical 
force, the international body which any constitution of 
the society of nations must necessarily institute of course 
must not be deprived of force, since all government in- 
volves the use of force. It could be, and undoubtedly 
ought to be, endowed with persuasive force. Persuasion 
is a force which is utilizable, and every day utilized, with 
increasing effectiveness, by all governments, but which, 
like all forces, has the possibility of use for good or for 
evil. An international body delegated by the nations 
could use’ persuasion to induce the nations either to co- 
operate in order and peace, or to compete with each 
other in disorder and war. By controlling the physical 
force of some of the nations it could terrorize and en- 
slave other nations or produce interminable war and 
anarchy. Such a power must be carefully safeguarded 
by constitutional limitation, so that it may be effective 
and yet not dangerous. 

The international body, in order to be effective, must 
exercise scientifically organized, informed, and applied 
persuasion. ‘This implies conciliation by expert, in- 
formed, and aggressive action. It must not sit still and 
wait for the nations to ask it toact. It must investigate 
and inform itself, must formulate counsel on the facts 
discovered by investigation, and must do everything 
proper to induce the nations to accept and follow its 
counsel. A body endowed with the power of concilia- 
tion uses real force and superior force, for it uses psychi- 
cal force; and psychical force, being the creator, user, 
and destroyer of physical force, is necessarily superior 
and major force. 

The international conciliative body, in order to be ef- 
fective, must be pervasive. It must therefore have in 
each nation a permanent branch or delegation. Doubt- 
less the international body would appoint the members 
of each national delegation, subject to confirmation by 
the nation through its executive government or its legis- 
lature. Doubtless, also, the members of each national 
delegation would be removable by the international 
body. 

The international conciliative body, in order to be 
effective, must be armed by the nations with the weapon 
of publicity, so that it may create and wield, or correct, 
public sentiment in favor of its righteous counsel. The 
power to publish its counsel and support it by statement 
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of facts and by argument might, and probably would, 
require that it should be granted a means of publication 
controlled by itself. 

The international body, in order not to be dangerous, 
must use its power of persuasion exclusively for concil- 
iation to induce cooperation. It must appeal to self- 
interest, seen in light of the interests of all concerned. 
There must be an entire absence of threats, se¢ret 
pressure, or other form of terrorization. Partisan poli- 
tices must never be allowed to influence its personnel or 
work, or that of its delegation in any nation. Its inde- 
pendence and impartiality must be absolute and should 
be jealously prized and guarded by the people. 

It should be impossible in the future for any confer- 
ences to be held when secret treaties exist affecting the 
objects discussed, unknown not only to the nationals of 
the countries involved, but to the very parliaments them- 
seelves, as has been the case in the past. The funda- 
mental work of the international body must be, through 
its delegation in each nation, to instruct the people—the 
masses of the people—concerning the international 
status, the situation of their own nation, the attitude of 
their own national administration towards international 
affairs and the reasons for and against it, as clearly and 
definitely as is compatible with the public interest; so 
that public opinion, instead of being swayed by igno- 
rance, by prejudice, or by local self-interest, will be 
sound and enlightened and a source of strength in any 
crisis. 

Conciliation necessarily involves the acceptance and 
promulgation of democracy, republicanism, and coopera- 
tion; that is, in a word, the two Great Commandments 
of the New Testament. It implies government by con- 
sent, since conciliation by the government and consent 
by the governed are correlative. The philosophy which 
it must inevitably act upon and inculcate, if it acts 
logically, is the philosophy of cooperation—that each 
man and each nation can gain more by voluntarily co- 
operating with all others in utilizing the forces of nature 
for human development and by participating equitably 
in the common product, than is possible by isolated or 
competitive action. 

The principle of conciliative direction of the interna- 
tional acts and relations of nations by international 
agencies is the fundamental principle on which the Con- 
vention for Pacific Settlement is based. The first part of 
that Convention is devoted to “good offices and media- 
tion”; the second to “arbitration.” “Good offices and 
mediation” are merely diplomatic terms to express two 
processes of the whole process of international concilia- 
tion. Though the Convention, as has been said, creates 
no general international agency of international concil- 
iation, nevertheless, by its legitimation and approval 
of good offices and mediation by one nation as respects 
disputes between other nations, and by its recommenda- 
tion to disputant nations to institute commissions of in- 
quiry for the settlement of the dispute as international 
conciliative agencies, it recognizes international concil- 
iation as a proper and feasible means of directing inter- 
national action. The establishment of means for 
international legislation and administration by concilia- 
tion, therefore, would not require that the nations 
should accept a new principle. It would only be the 
carrying out to its logical conclusion a principle which 
they have already accepted. The problem of bringing 
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about efficient international legislation and administra- 
tion is that of formulating a scheme of international 
legislation and administration based on the accepted 
principle of international conciliation, which shall be 
acceptable to the nations as being for their general and 
particular self-interest, and of fitting this scheme into 
the present scheme of international adjudication and 
national conciliation established by the Convention for 
Pacific Settlement, so as to expand that Convention into 
a complete written constitution of the society of nations. 

The proper organs of an international political body 
for effecting international legislation and administration 
by conciliation would, it seems, not be a legislature and 
an executive exactly in the sense in which we use these 
terms, but would resemble what in our large civic asso- 
ciations and our business trusts (and, indeed, in nearly 
all associations of a purely voluntary and cooperative 
character) we call an executive committee and a general 
committee. ‘The body corresponding to an executive 
committee might be called the ordinary international! 
directorate, and the one corresponding to a general coim- 
mittee the superintending international directorate. 
The ordinary directorate would, through its members, 
aided by such subordinate committees and expert assist- 
ants as might be found necessary, and by the local dele- 
gations in each nation, do the continuous administra- 
tive work of conciliation—making investigation of facts, 
formulating its counsel on the facts as ascertained, and 
doing everything proper, short of using physical force, 
to induce the adoption of the counsel by the national 
governments concerned. The superintending direct- 
orate, meeting occasionally or periodically, would, as 
chief administrative, superintend the administrative ac- 
tion of the ordinary directorate by formulating different 
counsel in particular cases, and would also act legisla- 
tively by laying down general rules applicable to general 
classes of international activities. These general rules 
would be primarily for the guidance of the ordinary 
directorate in its conciliative work. Incidentally they 
would be for the guidance of the nations and their 
peoples in the classes of international activities to which 
the rules would relate. 

The ordinary directorate would doubtless be more 
effective if it were to be an appointive body. ‘The mem- 
bers might be appointed by a body corresponding to the 
Permanent Administrative Council established by the 
Hague Conferences, or by the superintending directorate. 
The superintending directorate would doubtless be most 
efficient if it were to be a representative body. The sys- 
tem adopted in the United States of having a Senate 
and House of Representatives, the one representing the 
nations as equals and the other representing districts 
of equal population, would seem to be applicable. 

The composition of the membership of the directorates 
would be a matter of prime importance. There would 
doubtless need to be stringent rules determining the eli- 
gibility of persons to membership in either directorate, 
particularly in the ordinary directorate. The use of 
conciliation as a governing force, so as efficiently to 
direct the action of masses of men, by their own con- 
sent, into activities which are to their self-interest and 
also are to the interest of all, is expert work of the high- 
est character. No one should be eligible to such an 
official station who is not naturally endowed with great 
intellect and conscientiousness and who has not added 
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as much as possible to his natural powers by education, 
by study and research, by travel enlightened by knowl- 
edge of languages, and by actual experience in govern- 
ment. 

Under an international conciliative directorate, inter- 
national legislation would be effected, as at present, by 
the conventional enactments of conferences of all na- 
tions ratified by the separate nations, or by the fixation 
of international custom through coinciding treaty and 
diplomatic action of many nations; but, in addition, it 
would be effected by the general rules laid down by the 
superintending directorate for the guidance of the ordi- 
nary directorate, by the ordinary directorate in follow- 
ing its own precedents of counsel, and by uniform 
national legislation and treaty action respecting inter- 
national matters, this uniformity being brought about 
by the conciliative action of the international directorate. 
Each nation would be regarded as having not only ex- 
clusive powers of government within its own borders and 
over its own purely internal activities, and over all its 
citizens and corporations as respects their international! 
activities, but also concurrent full powers of government 
with all other nations over the high seas, and concur- 
rent limited powers of government over the international 
trade routes, natural and artificial, and over all regions 
held as dependencies by any one nation. The interna- 
tional directorate and the national legislatures and 
treaty-making organs, acting uniformly in international 
affairs, would all together constitute the international 
legislature. International conferences for framing rules 
of international law, subject to ratification by the na- 
tions, might also be held, if deemed advisable. 

The international administration would be conducted 
hy the two directorates and the executives of the differ- 
ent nations, the latter enforcing, each upon its own 
nationals and corporations, in a uniform manner rec- 
ommended by the international directorate, the inter- 
national legislation enacted in manner above described. 
The international administrative body would thus be 
composed of the international directorate and the par- 
ticular national executive engaged in enforcing a par- 
ticular act of international legislation. 

The present Permanent International Court of Arbi- 
tration, and the Permanent Court of Arbitral Justice 
already agreed to in principle by the second Hague 
Conference, would remain as the supreme judicial organs 
of the society of nations; their decisions being advisory 
and being reported by the respective courts to the 
ordinary international directorate, so that it might 
secure their enforcement through conciliation of the na- 
tions concerned. . Doubtless in the long run international 
district courts would be established in correspondence 
with the Permanent Court of Arbitral Justice, each dis- 
trict comprising one large nation or a group of smaller 
nations. These district courts might have final jurisdic- 
tion in non-constitutional cases in which the rights in- 
volved were really those of individual nationals of differ- 
ent nations, subject to certiorari from the Permanent 
Court of Arbitral Justice. The Permanent Court of 
Arbitral Justice might have appellate jurisdiction over 
the district courts in constitutional cases between indi- 
vidual nationals of different nations and exclusive juris- 
diction in suits between nations involving strictly na- 
tional rights as distinct from the rights of individual 
nationals. The nations would, of course, remain at lib- 
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erty to settle their disputes by arbitration conducted by 
arbiters of their own choice, if they saw fit. 

The primary power which would need to be delegated 
to the international directorate would be the power to 
bring about, through conciliation applied to national 
governments so as to induce uniform national legisla- 
tion and treaty action, the internationalization and free- 
dom of the high seas and of the international trade 
routes, including international railroads, canals, straits, 
sounds, and rivers. This would involve a conciliative 
direction of international trade, finance, intercourse, 
and migration. Power might also be delegated to the 
international directorate to bring about, by the same 
conciliative action, a more or less complete internation- 
ization of backward countries held as dependencies of 
separate nations, such internationalization to be effected 
by each nation holding dependencies adopting a more 
vr less open-door policy, determined in each case by the 
local circumstances of the particular dependency, as 
respects concessions for internal improvements and 
for carrying on manufacturing, mining, trade, trans- 
portation, banking, etc., in these countries; the ultimate 
goal being the equalization of economic opportunity 
among all the nations. 

The exceptional cases in which the police and taxing 
power, or the police power alone, might properly be 
granted to the international directorate would, it seems, 
be of three kinds: First, if a district were provided as the 
seat of international direction, the international direct- 
orate would necessarily have the power of local police 
and local taxation within the district ; second, if the high 
seas, as ali international area by reason of being the com- 
mon property of all nations, were to be freed from na- 
tional naval vessels, as the result of destructive inven- 
tions and the successful working of the international 
directorate, the international directorate might be 
granted authority to patrol the sea routes for police pur- 
poses; and, third, if zones or districts bordering on 
straits, canals, or rivers were internationalized by special! 
international agreement, the international directorate 
might be granted authority to maintain a police patrol 
within the internationalized zone or district. 

The whole directorate, composed of the ordinary di- 
rectorate and the superintending directorate, together 
with the international courts—which might be called 
the general international directorate—would be finan- 
cially supported in the same manner as is the present 
international body located at The Hague. The Con- 
vention for Pacific Settlement provides that the ex- 
penses of the present Hague organization “shall be borne 
by the signatory powers in the proportion fixed for the 
International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union.” 
The Convention establishing the Universal Postal Union 
actually fixes the proportions to be paid. Doubtless no 
better system could be devised at the present time. 

The safeguards around the international directorate 
would be, primarily, the substantial denial of power to 
use physical force, which would carry with it a denial 
of general taxing power; secondarily, the requirement 
that in its action it should deal exclusively with the 
national governments; that it should use conciliation 
and persuasion exclusively; that it should be composed 
of experts and superintending experts; that it should 
have a specific sphere of powers relating to the seas as 
the common property of all nations, to the international 
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trade routes as subject to the common use of all nations, 
and to the colonies and dependencies as subject to a 
qualified common use by all nations; and, thirdly, the 
provision that it should never be reduced to the neces- 
sity of begging money from the nations or asking pro- 
tection from any nation, but should be assured, in ad- 
vance and permanently, by an agreement of all nations, 
an adequate and dignified support, and perhaps also an 
appropriate seat of international direction exclusively 
governed by itself. 

It is incumbent on the United States to see to it, so 
far as may be in its power, that no international direct- 
orate is ever established except under a written constitu- 
tion delegating carefully limited powers and ratified by 
all, or at least two-thirds, of the nations, and that the 
written constitution shall be plainly such on its face— 
not merely in substance, but also in form. It is incum- 
bent also upon the United States to see to it that this 
constitution shall contain a plain and distinct recogni- 
tion of the universal and fundamental principles which 
lie at the basis of all orderly and peaceful society. The 
insistence of Americans on written constitutions is not 
a mere American idiosyncrasy. Written constitutions 
are a vital and essential part of the American system, 
regarded as a universal system. By the Declaration of 
Independence* the American people committed them- 
selves to maintenance of the proposition, as a universal 
and self-evident truth, that all men are equally the 
creatures of a common Creator, and that there are there- 
fore certain rights of every human being, of which he 
cannot by his own action deprive himself, which arise 
from the nature of man as a spiritual being and from 
the equal endowment of each man by his Creator with 
the attributes of life, the will to live, and the desire for 
happiness, which are common to all; so that these funda- 
mental and universal rights exist antecedent to and 
independent of any government, however great and 
powerful. This fundamental and necessary limitation 
upon the power of all governments requires recognition 
by all governments through a written constitution ; and 
since all the subordinate rights of individuals established 
by governments must be derived from and be consistent 
with these fundamental rights, written constitutions are 
also necessary in order to enable the people governed so 
to frame their government, and so to limit and safe- 
guard it, by general declarations, by specifications of 
powers, and by prohibitions, that it will certainly respect 
and secure the fundamental principles which underlie 
all human society and the fundamental rights of indi- 
viduals and nations based on these fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

Therefore it would be necessary that the written con- 
stitution of the society of nations establishing the inter- 
national directorate should contain a declaration of the 
universal and fundamental principles of all human ac- 
tion and relationship, such as is contained in the first 
sentence of the second paragraph of the preamble of the 
Declaration of Independence :* a declaration of the fun- 
damental rights and duties of nations, such as that 
which has been adopted by the American Peace Society 
and the American Institute of International Law; a 
declaration of the objects of the constitution, modeled 
upon the preamble of the Constitution of the United 
States; and also, if possible-—after the provisions insti- 
tuting the different parts of the international directorate, 
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defining their composition and the relations of one to the 
other, and determining the sphere of jurisdiction of the 
whole directorate and each of its parts by a specification 
of powers—a bill of right democratizing and repub- 
licanizing the relations between the government of each 
nation and the people of the nation by establishing pro- 
hibitions, absolute or conditional, upon certain forms of 
governmental action found by experience to be uni- 
versally injurious or destructive to liberty. 

The institution of such an international directorate as 
has been above proposed would not disturb any of the 
existing agencies or processes by which international 
activities and relations are now directed. The nations 
would retain their ministries of foreign affairs, their 
ministries in charge of dependencies, their diplomatic 
and consular officers, and their courts functioning in in- 
ternational cases. The judicial tribunals and the ad- 
ministrative arrangements ancillary to them, established 
by the Hague Conferences, would be unchanged. Upon 
the present international mechanism the international 
directorate would be superposed, as a means of bringing 
all the existing agencies and processes into cooperation 
and harmony. 

The international directorate proposed would be but 
an application on a universal scale of the system which 
nearly all nations having dependencies have found nec- 
essary in the management of their colonial empires. 
The Privy Council and the Council for India in Great 
Britain, and the Colonial Councils of the European na- 
tions, which under the ministries for the colonies and 
dependencies manage the colonial empires of these re- 
spective nations, are in principle interstate directorates, 
holding together widely separated countries, diverse in 
race, climate, and civilization, by methods which are 
essentially conciliative. Though these interstate direct- 
orates are backed by the physical force of the nation, 
physical force has been found to be inapplicable in hold- 
ing dependencies to nations except when used sparingly 
and scientifically in aid of conciliation, and in many 
cases to be wholly inapplicable. The superintending 
directorate in colonial empires is in process of evolution, 
and in one or more of them will doubtless soon be a fact. 
The problem of holding together the widely separated 
nations of the world, diverse in race, climate, and civili- 
zation, is clearly analogous to the problem of managing 
colonial empires. The only difference is that the inter- 
national directorate must be a delegated body, instituted 
by all the nations, which shall be of and for them all, 
and shall carry the principles of democracy and repub- 
licanism into international relations.* 

The plan proposed would, of course, not be a panacea 
for all international ills. Each nation would continue 
to be free and independent. It would reject or accept 
the counsel of the international directorate according as 
it thought its self-interest demanded. Secret treaties 
and other forms of intrigue and excessive national arma- 
ments to support the intrigues, would doubtless continue 
to go on. Domination of the seas, the international 
trade routes, and the backward countries by individual 


*Cf. The Administration of Dependencies, by the author 
of this article, pp. 527-530, 578-604, as respects the manage- 
ment of colonial empires by directive councils and superin- 
tending directive bodies, and the applicability of the direct- 
orate form of government in political aggregations where 
the federal-state form is inapplicable. 


nations or by a league or leagues of nations, would, no 
doubt, continue to be attempted. Invisible international 
government, in democracies and monarchies, would un- 
doubtedly continue to be the dream of political, finan- 
cial, and trading syndicates, and to have a more or less 
stable de facto existence. Attempts would probably be 
made to pervert the international directorate to selfish 
national ends. Therefore war would continue to be pos- 
sible. But a means would have been provided for the 
gradual abolition of ail these abnormal processes and 
agencies and for the limitation, by the free act of the 
separate nations, of the excessive national armaments 
which make these abnormal processes and agencies possi- 
ble. Excessive national armaments will be limited by 
the voluntary act of each nation when it ceases to be for 
the self-interest of each nation to maintain an excessive 
armament. When an international organization, by its 
successful operation, has made some part of a nation’s 
armament unnecessary, and therefore excessive, the na- 
tion will, as a matter of common sense and economic 
necessity, scrap the part which is excessive and release 
the capital and labor for productive employment. Lim- 
itation of national armament in any other manner is, it 
would seem, impossible. In this manner it may be 
possible. 

That some such international conciliative directorate 
as has been suggested, exercising legislative and admin- 
istrative as well as judicial direction of the nations as 
respects international matters, must sooner or later be 
established, would seem to be beyond doubt. Destructive 
inventions have made the strong nations and the weak 
nations almost equally strong and equally defenseless. 
Constructive inventions have enabled all men and na- 
tions to share equally in the common necessities of life 
and in the common knowledge. All the races of men 
are rapidly becoming equal in physique and intelligence 
and equally cognizant of their fundamental rights. 

The proper time to begin the institution of the new 
system would seem to be the present moment. The ques- 
tions of national existence and boundaries, which are 
now the obstacles to peace, are almost entirely questions 
incidental to the rival ambitions of great powers. As 
things now are, small nations occupying strategic posi- 
tions on international trade routes cannot be allowed in- 
dependent existence within boundaries determined by 
the principles of nationality and equality of national 
right and opportunity. These small nations must, under 
the present system, be given such boundaries and allowed 
such privileges as are consistent with the political and 
economic’ policies of the nation or group of nations 
which for the moment holds the balance of power and 
dominates the particular international trade routes on 
which these small nations are situated. So long as there 
is no international direction to modify and gradually to 
supplant the present system of the balance of power, that 
system will remain, involving all the great powers in the 
struggle for world power, and leaving the small and 
strategically important nations in a condition of per- 
petual uncertainty as respects their boundaries, their 
privileges, and even their national existence. A conclu- 
sion of the war which should determine, according to 
the exigencies of the balance of power, the relations of 
the great powers to each other and the privileges and 
boundaries of smaller nations, would greatly complicate 
the future. Such a peace, as laying the foundation for 
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a greater war in the future, might prove a worse calam- 
ity than the war itself. ‘The most certain assurance 
against a peace of this kind would seem to be a unani- 
mous agreement between the great powers, entered into 
during the war, accepting the principle of an interna- 
tional conciliative direction after the war. 

Once such an agreement were signed, it would be pos- 
sible for the great powers, in the treaty of peace, with 
safety to each and all and without loss of dignity to any, 
to adjust properly the relations of each to the other and 
to determine scientifically and fairly the questions con- 
cerning the existence, rights and boundaries of the 
smaller nations and the claims of the nationalities which 
ure aspiring to nationhood. A treaty of peace so made 
would form a sound basis for the future orderly and 
peaceful cooperative development of all nations, and 
would greatly simplify the work of the international 
directorate which would be formally instituted after 
the war through a constitutional convention of all na- 
tions. 


A WORTHY MEMORIAL 
By JAMES J. HALL 


rk. BENJAMIN F. gave. his life for The 

American Peace Society. He was its untiring Sec- 
retary for twenty-five vears, and in this capacity traveled 
to distant lands, labored abundantly, cheered and en- 
couraged peace workers everywhere, and by tongue and 
pen sought to build up a society destined to bring peace 
and good-will to all mankind. His name should be 
perpetuated ‘through all the coming years. 

It is now proposed to erect a monument to the memory 
of this great and good man. The question is, What kind 
of a monument will be the most worthy of the man and 
his work ? 

I submit that there can be no better monument than 
to endow the American Peace Society so well as to place 
it beyond the accidents of time and enable it to com- 
plete the work which brought it into existence, and for 
the success of which Dr. Trueblood lived and labored. 
Could he speak to us, I believe this would be his request. 

For no greater good can money be used than to pro- 
mote universal peace. The world is sorely needing it, 
the world is longing for it. But it cannot be brought 
about merely by good wishes and sincere desires. It 
calls for much money, and persistent and wisely di- 
rected effort. 

The American Peace Society is well adapted to pro- 
mote this great end: this is its object, for this purpose 
it was born, it has never changed its purpose, nor in the 
stress and strain of war does it fail to keep this end in 
view. 

The American Peace Society has the machinery neces- 
sary to accomplish this end. It comes in direct touch 
with the people, it seeks to create and sustain an enlight- 
ened public opinion for world peace, it works harmo- 
niously with every other agency that has this end in view. 

The American Peace Society, like every great and 
worthy cause, needs money. With money it can main- 
tain effectively its departments, divisions, and sections 
throughout this entire land, and with its carefully pre- 
pared literature, able speakers, skillful organizers, touch 
every part of our civie and national life until all shall 
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demand universal peace under law and justice; and 
when this is the demand of our own land the day will 
hasten when it shall be the demand of all lands and 
people. 

Here then, by an endowment for the American Peace 
Society, is the opportunity to establish a TRUEBLOOD 
Memoria worthy. of the man and his work. The 
American Peace Society should have an endowment of 
at least $750,000, and could not $250,000 of this rep- 
resent Dr. ‘Trueblood’s Memorial ? 

Will not some one blessed with means start it with a 
$10,000, or a $5,000 gift? Can it not be provided for 
in some will, legacy, or bequest ? 

The time is now, the need urgent, the opportunity at 
‘our door. Let some friend lead the way and the Dr. 
Benjamin F. 'Trueblood Endowment begin. Write about 
it to Arthur D. Call, Secretary, American Peace Society, 
Washington, 


A PERSONAL INTERPRETATION OF THE 
QUAKER VIEW 
By EDWARD THOMAS 
Chairman, New York Yearly Meeting Peace Committee 


5 Boon attitude of the Society of Friends towards war 
grows out of their other doctrines, all of which may 
be summed up in the message of George Fox, “There is 
one, even Christ Jesus, can speak to thy condition.” 
The Friends are a product of the Thirty Years’ War 
and of the Cromwellian Revolution, and the records in- 
dicate that Cromwell’s soldiers who became Friends were 
discharged from the army because they refused to carry 
out cruel orders, or because their listening to the mes- 
sage of Jesus and teaching it to others demoralized the 
discipline of the army. 

George Fox was offered a commission in Cromwell’s 
army. He declined, replying that he sought to live “in 
the virtue of that life and power that takes away the 
occasion of all wars.” 

William Penn said, “God hath placed a principle in 
every man, to inform him of his duty; . . . Those 
that live up to this principle are the people of God.” 
The Friends believe that this principle is “a light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” This 
“light” is manifested in the humanitarian instinct of 
man, the instinct which in this war as in all wars, per- 
sistently triumphs over the fighting instinct to such an 
extent that troops have to be continually shifted during 
long lulls in the fighting; for unless their commanders 
are eternally vigilant the soldiers constantly establish 
local neutral zones, and local truces with their oppo- 
nents. 

War supresses this “light.” The soldier and the 
citizen in America must not indulge in more than 
“academic discussions of peace.” Acquiesence in the 
action of the nation, whether right or wrong, is re- 
garded as the only patriotism. But Friends feel that 
devotion to the highest interests of our country and 
loyalty to truth, alike require that “we obey God rather 
than men.” 

The Friends first formally enunciated their peace 
principle in 1660, when they wrote to Charles II, “The 
spirit of Christ, which leads us into all truth, will never 
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move us to fight and war against any man with out- 
ward weapons, neither for the kingdom of Christ, nor 
for the kingdom of this world.” 

To many this sounds impractical, but the Friends 
believe it is worth trying. They remember how five 
Friends rode unarmed into the camp of the Indians in 
1675, and endeavored to settle by arbitration the differ- 
ences between the Indians and whites. Though they 
failed then, and King Phillip’s War broke out five days 
later—the bloodiest of the Indian Wars—their courage 
did not fail and seven years later they established Penn- 
sylvania where Indians and whites were equal before 
the courts. Though court decisions were often grossly 
unjust, both sides kept the peace as long as even a 
minority of Friends ruled. Success of this sort led to 
the selection of John Archdale, a Quaker, in 1698, to 
rescue the Carolinas from anarchy and trouble with the 
Indians. He succeeded where others had failed. 

For centuries force was thought to be essential in 
dealing with the insane, yet during the Napoleonic 
Wars, the Tukes, Quakers, found out and taught the 
world how to run an insane asylum on the principle of 
appealing to the “irner light.” 

At nearly the same time Elizabeth Fry brought about 
a similar reformation in prison administration. 

Countless people tell us that the “statement of peace 
terms by the allies” six months ago, by its careful 
enumeration of wrongs, only served to unite Germans 
to the support of the government in prosecuting the 
war as nothing previous had done. We hear hate 
preached from the pulpits, shouted from platforms, and 
hailed from recruiting stations. There is at least a 
doubt that either side will be able to “dictate terms 
of peace on the battle field,” and to attempt that method 
means sending hundreds of thousands of men to death. 
Atrocities can be proved, but reciting them will not 
help end the war, any more than dwelling on errors and 
sins will settle domestic quarrels. 

A wealthy, prominent, and influencial German told 
a friend of mine who was working for the Belgian Relief 
that he “would give everything he had to end the war,” 
but he knew that Germany could not be crushed, so he 
was doing his part. Every German my friend met, and 
they were possibly thousands, agreed with that wealthy 
German. 

If the possibility of ending the war were freely dis- 
cussed everywhere the millions in every nation who are 
sick of the war would soon make their voices heard. 

Can we afford to cultivate hate, distrust, and malice 
when after all the Germans are men? When every 
fanning of the flame of hate serves to postpone the con- 
ference which in any event will end this war? When we 
know that the longer the war continues the more nearly 
academic becomes the talk of reparation, since Germany 
is already practically bankrupt ? . 

Loyalty seems to demand that we endeavor to keep 
our country sane. We have internal problems. A gov- 
ernment official last week, referring to drastic police 
measures against a few anarchists said “this ends anarch- 
ism in this country.” We must teach that official his- 
tory, so that he will learn that over-severe methods only 
fertilize the ground for anarchism. ; 

War brings juvenile crime at home, unprintable con- 
ditions in camps, and a host of other evils. We must 


endeavor to keep our consciences so clear of the military 
machine as to be intelligent assets to America, for after 
all, America is the best county to live in, and we must 
do our part to make it the best possible America. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE 
By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


{ F NATIONS meet upon terms of equality, and base their 
relations upon principles of justice, and if in good 
faith they keep the pledged word, we may expect peace ; 
but if they do not do so, out of a mistaken regard to their 
own interests, anarchy and destruction must prevail. 
As Mr. Root said, on May 11, 1908, on the laying of the 
cornerstone of the International Bureau of American 
Republics: 

“There are no international controversies so serious that 
they cannot be settled peaceably if both parties really desire 
peaceable settlement, while there are few causes of dispute 
so trivial that they cannot be made the occasion of war, 
if either party really desires war. The matters in dispute 
between nations are nothing; the spirit which deals with 
them is everything.” 

Feeling, as I do, keenly upon these matters, I desire 
to offer some observations upon the methods whereby 
justice may enter into the practice of nations; for, if the 
future is to be different from the past (and who does not 
hope and pray that it will be?) we must think more of 
justice and the ways of peace and less of force and the 
wavs of war. 

I consider three things as indispensable in any consid- 
eration of this subject, and, without an agreement upon 
them, it is in my opinion a waste of time to discuss in- 
ternational questions and to plan for a happier future. 
The first is that we regard all nations as equal ; the sec- 
ond is that the relations of nations be based upon prin- 
ciples of justice; and the third, that the promises of na- 
tions, whether they be embodied in formal documents, 
such as treaties and conventions, or preserved in informal 
agreements, be scrupulously kept. 

Let me touch briefly on each of these points, and illus- 
trate by concrete examples the sense in which | would 
have them understood. First, as to equality. We can- 
not say, and if we do we cannot expect to be believed, 
that nations are equal in all respects, for we know that 
they are not. But I do not speak of physical, mental, 
or moral equality. I have in mind equality before the 
law, and in this sense I believe, and therefore state, that 
nations have equal duties and equal rights in and under 
the law. Indeed, I am unable to conceive of a system 
of justice which does not recognize legal equality, and 
I cannot understand how relations not founded upon 
equality before and under and in the law can be perma- 
nent, and it is the permanent things we wish and must 
have. The truth that inequality finds no place in jus- 
tice was never better stated than by a great and high- 
minded, generous, and yet just French statesman at the 
First Hague Conference. In speaking of the supposed 
inequality of the powers Mr. Bourgeois said: “In the 
weighing of rights and ideas disparity ceases, and the 
rights of the smallest and the weakest powers count as 
much in the scales as those of the mightiest.” I would 
like to say that it is only from the smaller states that 
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we can hope justice to enter into the relations of nations, 
to permeate the nations, and to prevail in their practice, 
because the larger countries have the sword with which 
to enforce their views, however unjust they may be, 
whereas the weaker nations, which are indeed the more 
numerous, have only justice for a defense and a shield. 

We do not need to go beyond the confines of the United 
States to seek an illustration of the arrogance of the 
larger states and of their belief that they are entitled to 
greater rights because of their bigness. I beg to quote 
three instances from the debates of the Philadelphia 
Convention as reported by James Madison, affectionately 
regarded as the Father of the Constitution, and later a 
President of the United States, whose more perfect 
union he helped to found. 

The first instance happened before the opening of the 
convention, and is thus described by Mr. Madison in his 
invaluable notes of the proceedings : 

“Previous to the arrival of a majority of the states, the 
rule by which they ought to vote in the convention had been 
made a subject of conversation among the members present. 
It was pressed by Governeur Morris and favored by Robert 
Morris and others from Tennsylvania. that the large states 
should unite in firmly refusing to the small states an equal 
vote as unreasonable, and as enabling the small states to 
negative every good system of government. which must, in 
the nature of things, be founded on a violation of that 
equality. The members from Virginia, conceiving that such 
an attempt might beget fatal altercations between the large 
and small states, and that it would be easier to prevail on 
the latter, in the course of the deliberations, to give up their 
equality for the sake of an effective government, than on 
taking the field of discussion to disarm themselves of the 
right, and thereby throw themselves on the mercy of the 
larger states, discountenanced and stifled the project.” 


Therefore the states, large and small, were given an 
equality of voice in the rules for the conduct of business. 
The delegates of the larger states, however, acting ap- 
parently upon Madison’s advice, endeavored during the 
course of the session to persuade or to force the small 
states to yield to the larger a greater influence in the 
more perfect union than that which was to be possessed 
by the smaller States, with the result that the conven- 
tion well nigh broke up within the first month of its 
meeting. Again, to quote Madison’s report of a passage 
at arms between himself, representing the large State of 
Virginia, and John Dickinson, representing the small 
State of Delaware: 

“You see [said the latter] the consequence of pushing 
things too far. Some of the members from the small states 
wish for two branches in the general legislature, and are 
friends to a good National Government ; but we would sooner 
submit to a foreign power than submit to be deprived of an 
equality of suffrage in both branches of the legislature, and 
thereby be thrown under the domination of the large states.” 


The result was a compromise, by which the large and 
the small states respectively renounced some of their 
pretensions, without, however, affecting the question of 
equality. 

The third incident happened after the Constitution 
had been drafted, and but two days before the adjourn- 
ment of the convention. The chief actors were Gov- 
ernor Morris, who had proposed that the small states be 
shown their place at the very beginning, and James Mad- 
ison, who felt that they could be forced to submit to 
their betters during the course of the convention. The 
matter under consideration was the manner of amending 
the Constitution, and the incident shows why it is that, 
while the Constitution can be amended, it was provided 


that no amendment of the Constitution should ever 
affect the equality of the states in the Senate, in which 
each state is represented as such and in which each has 
two votes. I now quote the incident without further 
comment : 


Mr. Gov’r Morris moved to annex a further proviso—‘that 
no state, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate.’ 

“This motion being dictated by the circulating murmurs 
of the small states. was agreed to without debate, no one 
opposing it, or on the question saying no.” 


It is not necessary, at this time and in this place, to 
dwell upon the need of a rule of law based upon justice 
to determine the relations of nations and to guide their 
conduct, because the great war of 1914 is still raging, 


- and convinces the most plebeian, bourgeois, and dull- 


witted among us that, as Hamlet would say, something 
is rotten in the state of Denmark: and because the 
American Institute of International Law has confessed 
its faith in justice as the basis of law, and has endeav- 
ored to state, and has actually stated, within the compass 
of six articles, the fundamental principles of justice ob- 
taining in civilized nations, and recognized as capable of 
obtaining between and among nations, in the Declaration 
of Rights and Duties adopted by the Institute of In- 
ternational Law at its first session at Washington, Jan- 
uary 6, 1916. Although you are familiar with the Dec- 
laration, and with the articles themselves, and the sense 
in which they are to be understood, as it is the sense in 
which they have been applied by courts of justice in 
construing and deciding international questions, let me 
repeat them for purposes of clearness, as they are mate- 
rial to my argument, and let me indulge in a word of 
comment. Omitting the preamble,* which, however, is 
very important, as it lays the foundation upon which 
the rights and duties of nations are based, the articles 
are: 


“TI. Every nation has the right to exist, and to protect 
and to conserve its existence: but this right neither implies 
the right nor justifies the act of the state to protect itself 
or to conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful 
acts against innocent and unoffending states. 

“II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness, and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other states, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other states. 

“IIT. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and 
all nations have the right to claim and, according to the 
Declaration of Independence of the United States, ‘to as- 
sume. among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them.’ 

“IV. Every nation has the right to territory within de- 
fined boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over 
its territory, and all persons, whether native or foreign. 
found therein. 

“V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

“VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international: national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles.” 


*This preamble may be found on the first page of this 
issue, under the title, “A Governed World.”—TxHe Eprrors. 
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Now, the word of comment for which I must ask your 
indulgence is that, if the first five of these articles are 
an analysis and summary, as I believe they are, of the 
principles of justice obtaining in every civilized country, 
and are the result of centuries of development, it is pos- 
sible to reverse the process and, from these five principles 
of justice, to frame the rules of conduct based upon them 
and necessary to give them effect. It may be easier to 
analyze than to synthesize, but the latter can be done, 
and with the guidance of the rules of law existing in the 
different countries to give effect to these principles of 
justice universally recognized, and which, therefore, we 
can consider fundamental, we can derive from them the 
rules of law. They differ, perhaps, in form, perhaps in 
content, perhaps in sanction—because we are dealing in 
one case with natural persons and in the other case with 
artificial persons which we call states, and as conditions 
differ so will we expect the rules of law concerning them 
to differ—but we must build in accordance with a defi- 
nite plan and on firm foundations if we expect our 
structure to stand and to prove itself adequate to the 
needs of nations. 

A rule of Jaw must be observed, whether it be custom- 
ary or conventional—that is to say, whether it be usage 
hardened into custom and evidenced by the practice of 
nations, or whether it be in the form of treaty or con- 
vention negotiated by nations and by ratification given 
the form of statute. We know in our daily life that it 
is useless to make contracts unless they are to be kept 
and unless they are kept. If we believed that they 
would not be observed we would not have made them, 
and we would hesitate to make contracts at all or to 
make contracts with those who did not observe them. 
The world of affairs needs contracts: the world of affairs 
insists that thev be kept: the world of affairs has pro- 
vided agencies to secure their observance. 

Now, it is equally necessary that contracts be made 
by nations—and treaties are contracts—that they should 
be kept, and that there should be agencies to secure their 
observance. Otherwise, it is foolish to make them; in- 
deed, it is worse than foolish, because each contract 
broken discredits the system and renders international 
law a source of merriment to the unbelieving. 

We do not need authority for the statement that con- 
tracts between natural persons be kept, and we do not 
need authority for the contention—I use the word ad- 
visedly—that contracts between artificial (I had almost 
said unnatural) persons be kept. Every system of juris- 
prudence of every civilized country accepts the axiom of 
the Roman law that pacta servanda sunt, which may be 
freely translated that agreements are to be observed. 
And without arguing or elaborating the point, I content 
myself with this brief quotation. 

"By the Treaty of Paris of 1856, putting an end to the 
Crimean War, Russia was forbidden to keep vessels of 
war in the Black Sea. Taking advantage of the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870, and of circumstances which need 
not be related here, Russia, by its own action, declared 
this provision of the treaty to which it was a party to be 
abrogated. It was, in one sense, a smal] matter, and it 
was no doubt as unwise in the powers as it was humil- 
iating to Russia to have inserted such a provision in the 
treaty ; but, whether wise or foolish, or humiliating, the 
clause in question formed an integral part of the treaty, 
and the claim of Russia to abrogate it was a claim to 
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modify or vary a solemn treaty at its whim or pleasure ; 
nay, more, it was a claim which, if allowed, would per- 
mit, if not actually authorize, any, and therefore every. 
nation to modify or vary a treaty to which it was a party, 
without the consent of the signatories, whenever in its 
opinion a clause agreed to and accepted had become bur- 
densome and contrary to what it professed to be its best 
interests. 

This was the attitude of the powers at that time, and 
in considering “the question in whose hand lay the power 
of releasing one or more of the parties to the treaty 
from all or any of its stipulations,” Lord Granville, then 
Her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for Great 
Britain, said: 

It has always been held that the right belongs only te 
the governments who have been parties to the original in- 
strument. The despatches of the Russian Government ap- 
pear to assume that any one of the powers who have signed 
the engagement may allege that occurrences have taken 
place which in its opinion are at variance with the pro- 
visions of the treaty, and though their view is not shared 
nor admitted by, the co-signatory powers, may found upon 
that allegation, not a request to those governments for a 
consideration of the case, but an announcement to them 
that it has emancipated itself, or holds itself emancipated, 
from any stipulations of the treaty which it thinks fit to 
disapprove. Yet it is quite evident that the effect of such 
doctrine and of any proceeding which, with or without 
avowal, is founded upon it. is to bring the entire authority 
and efficacy of treaties under the discretionary control of 
each of the powers who may have signed them: the result 
of which would be the entire destruction of treaties in their 
essence, 

The signatories of the Treaty of Paris therefore met 
in conference to consider the matter, and they adopted 
a declaration on January 17, 1871, to which France ad- 
hered on March 13, 1871, which, with the signatures 
appended. reads as follows : 

The plenipotentiaries of the North-German Confedera- 
tion, Austria-Hungary, Great Britain, Italy, Russia, and 
Turkey, assembled today in conference, recognize that it is 
an essential principle of the law of nations that no power 
can liberate itself from the engagements of a treaty, nor 
modify the stipulations thereof, except as the result of the 
consent of the contracting parties, by means of an amicable 
understanding. 

In faith of which the said plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present protocol. 

Done at London, this 17th day of January. 1871. 

BERNSTOREF. 
APPONYI. 
GRANVILLE. 
CADORNA. 
BRUNNow. 
Musvrts. 
BRoGLIF. 
18th March, 1871. 


There is no virtue in keeping an agreement when it is 
to our advantage to do so. The virtue, if virtue there 
be, only appears when it hurts. Experience shows that 
treaties which are advantageous are kept, as are treaties 
which do not lay too great a burden or involve too great 
a sacrifice, and it may be said in this connection that the 
less the sacrifice the greater the observance of the treaty. 
Therefore, the part of wisdom appears to be not to ask 
too much of the nations at any one time, but that, in- 
stead of taking a leap, which may be a leap in the dark, 
we should take an infinite series of little steps, each in 
advance of the other, each springing naturally out of its 
predecessor, and each confirmed by experience before the 
next step is taken, This is indeed festina lente, but it 
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is progress, although slow; it is sure, for what is gained 
in this way is liable to be observed, and not lost in 
times of storm and stress. The fable of the Tortoise 
and the Hare is not wholly confined to individuals; it 
applies as well to nations. The incident of the dog 
grasping for its shadow and losing the bone, applies as 
well to nations. Let me recount them to you, for I fear 
that in these latter days we lose sight of the general 
principles in our eagerness for the details; that, as our 
German friends put it, we cannot see the forest for the 
trees. Let me preface the fables with a proverb from 
Solomon: “Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get 
wisdom ; and with all thy getting, get understanding.” 

Although Aesop has not hitherto been quoted as an 
authority on international law and on international rela- 
tions, I nevertheless venture to vouch him as the safe 
and sure mode] to follow. “A Hare,” he tells us, “was 
one day making fun of a Tortoise for being so slow upon 
his feet. ‘Wait a bit, said the Tortoise; ‘Ill run a race 
with you, and [’ll wager that I win.’ ‘Oh, well, replied 
the Hare, who was much amused at the idea, ‘let’s try 
and see’; and it was soon agreed that the fox should set 
a course for them, and be the judge. When the time 
came both started off together, but the Hare was soon so 
far ahead that he thought he might as well have a rest; 
so down he lay and fell fast asleep. Meanwhile the 
Tortoise kept plodding on, and in time reached the goal. 
At last the Hare woke up with a start, and dashed on at 
his fastest, but only to find that the Tortoise had already 
won the race.” From these facts Aesop draws the con- 
clusion, which I would apply to nations, “Slow and 
steady wins the race.” 

Again to quote Aesop: “A dog,” he informs us, “was 
crossing a plank bridge over a stream with a piece of 
meat in his mouth, when he happened to see his own 
reflection in the water. He thought it was another dog 
with a piece of meat twice as big, so he let go his own, 
and flew at the other dog to get the larger piece. But, 
of course, all that happened was that he got neither; for 
one was only a shadow, and the other was carried away 
by the current.” Aesop does not draw the moral from 
this little tale, because, perhaps, it was obvious, in his 
opinion ; and, indeed, obvious it has been from his day 
to this. Haste, the English proverb says, “makes 
waste”—a fact which advocates of peaceable settlement 
may one day learn. 


THE WAY OUT 
By C. H. BARKER 


HE times are portentous, but full of promise. Great 

events are occurring hourly whose influence and 
trend are full of hope. The future promises more of 
encouragement along all lines,. religious, industrial, and 
social. We are undergoing a period of transition, not 
only as individuals, but as a world people, and this 
change is most manifested in the sweep of the thought 
of today. The world is expectant and will not be dis- 


appointed. The supreme law is one which requires the 
ultimate good to prevail, even though the clouds lower 
and the storms threaten. 

The writer is in full accord with the spirit of the edi- 
torial which appeared in the issue of this journal of 
May, 1917, under the caption “A Governed World.” 
The course of the events which are making our daily 
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record is much to be regretted, but, since we are in the 
conflict, it but remains, as a logical conclusion, to work 
our way out of it with the most dispatch and the best 
possible grace. The world is governed; but by what? 
There are many who will say that it is governed, appar- 
ently, by hate, by greed, by selfishness, but the name 
matters litthe—the fact much. The world is governed 
today, as it always has been and as it always will be, by 
one supreme thought, which we will designate, for want 
of a better metaphysical term, Love, which, in fact, is 
the best term, and probably will convey the idea best of 
all. This word of four letters is, to many minds, de- 
scriptive of and synonymous with the word God. 

The situation is indeed far from hopeless. Just as 
the individual must purge himself of what we know as 


‘sin, so must the world purge itself of that which is, in 


fact, sin, but which we can best characterize as a cata- 
clysm of horror—the present world war. The master 
German mind is quoted as putting his trust in God, and 
should we do less than he? In fact, must we not do 
more than he is doing, and put more trust, and more 
real trust, in the Father of all? Of course, as a matter 
of reason. The Naiser-idea of trust and guidance and 
the Allied-idea are inconsistent; yet need we concern 
ourselves with this? Rather should we not seek the more 
earnestly to understand just what trusting God really 
means? For it is a patent fact, from every viewpoint 
angle, that if we do not trust implicitly the Leader the 
cause is lost. Let us remember the immortal words of 
Garfield, “God reigns ;” here is the governing thought, 
and if He reigns, does He not also rule? Therefore the 
situation is one of hope, for God reigns with an eye, so 
to speak, single only for the accomplishment of good to 
all (note the word) of mankind, and not of one indi- 
vidual or one group of individuals. 

In 1858, at Springfield, Abraham Lincoln delivered 
a speech which he himself regarded as his most master- 
ful utterance. It was a speech of which some of his 
friends, whom he consulted before its delivery, said, “It 
will make you President of the United States.” Others 
said that if he delivered it as he had prepared it, it 
would defeat the object of its preparation, which was 
Lincoln’s election to the Senate of the United States. 
And in reply to both of these suggestions, Lincoln man- 
fully replied in these words: “The time has come when 
these sentiments should be uttered, and if it is decreed 
that I should go down because of this speech, then let 
me go down linked with the truth.”4 History tells us 
that Lincoln was defeated for the Senate, presumably 
because of the position which he so boldly took in this 
address of June 16, and that he was elected later as 
President, thereby satisfying the prophecies of both 
groups of his friends. This speech is so significant, and 
bears so strongly upon our present problem—which in 
fact is one of slavery to an idea, as will later appear— 
that the speech is in part here set out: 

“If we could first know where we are and whither we are 
tending, we could better judge what to do and how to do 
it. . . . In my opinion it (slavery agitation) will not 
cease until a crisis shall have been reached and passed. ‘A 
house divided against itself cannot stand.’ I believe this 
Government cannot endure half slave and half free. I do 
not expect the Union to be dissolved—I do not expect the 


house to fall—but I do expect it will cease to be divided. 
It will become all one thing or all the other. _— 


* Great American Debates, vol. 5, p. 109, 
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The slavery of which he there spoke was, of course, 
the slavery of the negro. But that slavery was, and is, 
but one of several slaveries from which the individual, 
the nation, and the world must be freed before the com- 
plete regeneration of mankind can be brought to pass. 
The world is now enslaved, as the result of the experi- 
ence of years past, with one idea from which it is strug- 
gling to free itself in this supreme contest of force. It 
is the idea of the materiality of things which just now 
is occupying the public thought under the manifestation 
of war, of things martial, of the things which charac- 
terize, not the sons of God, but the savage instinct. It 
is the idea. which is of things gross instead of things 
good, of things savage instead of things spiritual. 

One who walked in Nazareth said “God is Love.””? 
He also said, “If we love one another, God dwelling in 
us and His love is perfected in us.”* Again, “If ye love 
me, keep my commandments.”* Al] through His talks 
and walks His thought and command was one of Love; 
not love, but Love. This is the Love that knows no 
limitation, either objectively or territorially. It is not 
hate; it is not selfishness ; it is not greed ;-but it is Love. 
It is that Thing, that Idea, that made Christ what He 
was, that developed a Lincoln, that matured a Mc- 
Kinley, that is the secret spring of every truly great 
man or little woman. It was, it is, the Secret of Jesus, 
the very greatest Power, Force, Energy, Idea, which 
always has been, and ever will be, productive of good, 
yea, the Greatest Thing in the World! It is the Hope 
of the World, toward which, perhaps, we are tending 
with greater speed than any of us realize. It is the 
Law, and the sooner we, individually and nationally and 
worldly, write our Declaration of Dependence to this 
thought, that much sooner will the dream of life become 
a real experience the earth over. 

While we are standing by the Flag, we will not and 
need not desert the Truth, which is Love, which is God. 


DR. WILLIAM A. MOWRY 
By JAMES L. TRYON 


et MEN have ever served as long and possibly no 
one has ever served more efficiently on the Board of 
Directors of the American Peace Society than did Dr. 
William Augustus Mowry, who died at his home in Hyde 
Park, Mass., on May 22, eighty-eight years of age. As 
one of the members of the Board in 1892, he was instru- 
mental in the choice of Dr. Trueblood as Secretary. Al- 
ways a stanch friend and intimate adviser of the late Sec- 
retary, he helped to shape the policy of the Society as 
it passed through its transition stage, from a compara- 
tively small vanguard of people working in Boston, to 
the days when, with the national headquarters moved to 
Washington, it assumed that greater leadership which 
its honorable history entitled it to exercise in the peace 
movement of America. Dr. Mowry was a member of 
the extension committee that in 1908 prepared the way 
for this change, when it reported and carried through 
the Board of Directors a plan for the reorganization of 
the American Peace Society by States, which resulted 
in the formation of State and local units in many parts 
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of the Union. Tle was also a member of a committee 
that studied the question of the proper method of teach- 
ing history in the schools, and collaborated in the prepa- 
ration of that committee’s report, which had wide cir- 
culation in pamphlet form. As a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Massachusetts Peace Society, after 
its organization in 1911, his service, though shorter, 
was equally important in quality with that on the Na- 
tional Board. 

When over eighty years of age, when most men would 
have been of little use on a committee that was engaged 
in an energetic agitation, he was as enthusiastic as a 
youth. Broad-minded, appreciative of whatever good 
others accomplished, his step ever turned towards the 
future. With the courage of his convictions but with 
a conciliatory disposition, a ready parliamentarian but 
not a stickler for forms, he was fitted to cooperate on a 
committee to put forward, without unpleasant friction, 
a radical program destined to a substantial victory over 
conservatism. In a cause where it is easy for the 
worker in the mass to be betrayed into forgetting his 
duty to his neighbor, Dr. Mowry never lost that touch 
of sympathy which marks the friend and without which 
no reformer, however intellectual, can be truly great. 
Daily contact with men had made him a man of men. 
A soldier in his early manhood, he required a well- 
poised judgment in discriminating between what was 
sound or ephemeral in patriotism and pacificism. His 
many-sided interests prevented him from becoming a 
narrow zealot or from sterotyping his peace principles 
into a fixed platform. Without having professional 
ambitions to gratify or personal ends to serve, of spot- 
less integrity and sincere purpose, a real peacemaker 
within the folds as before the world, he leaves to the 
peace movement a record of unselfish devotion that de- 
serves to be perpetuated. 

Sketches of Dr. Mowry’s life printed in the daily press 
make clear that he was a man of real destinction, and 
that the American Peace Society was fortunate in ob- 
taining the services of such recognized ability in its 
directorate. From these sketches it appears that Dr. 
Mowry was born in Uxbridge, Mass., August 13, 1829, 
was a student at Brown University 1854-57, principal 
of the Providence English High School two years later, 
and in 1864 senior principal of the English and Classi- 
cal High School in Providence, an institution which he 
established. 

Outside of the American Peace Society, Dr. Mowry 
was best known as an educator of the first rank. In 
addition to the activities above mentioned, he did serv- 
ice in an editorial capacity on two well-known maga- 
zines, The Journal of Education and The Educator, of 
which the latter was for a time his own publication. 
In and about Providence, R. I., and Boston, Mass., he 
served for some thirty years as an able member of vari- 
ous school boards and in the office of Superintendent of 
Schools. He was at different times president of the De- 
partment of Higher Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association and of other educational organizations 
of note. He was a member of many societies, among 
them, The American Historical Association, The New 
England Genealogical Society, Phi Beta Kappa, The 
Loyal Legion, The American Peace Society, Massa- 
chasetts Peace Society, Massachusetts Teachers Associa- 
tion, Barnard Club of Providence, and the Timothy 
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Ingraham Post, G. A. R. His honorary degrees were 
M. A., 1866, Brown University; Ph. D., 1882, Bates 
College ; LL. D., 1906, Whitman College, State of Wash- 
ington. 


VICTORY AND PEACE 
By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


P ROBABLY no one in this country or Europe who read 
the address delivered by President Wilson to the 
Senate on January 22, 1917, has forgotten that he ad- 
vocated “peace without victory” as the only ending of 
the great war that could possibly be permanent. In en- 
deavoring to make his meaning clear he added: “I am 
seeking only to face realities and to face them without 
soft concealments. Victory would mean peace forced 
upon the loser, a victor’s terms forced upon the van- 
quished. It would be accepted in humiliation under 
duress, at an intolerable sacrifice, and would have a 
sting, a resentment, a bitterness of memory upon which 
terms of peace would rest, not permanently, but only as 
upon quicksand.” 

Was not President Wilson right? Even though we 
have ourselves plunged into the war, and indeed all the 
more because we have done so, is it not important for us 
to ponder his words? 

I am aware that his utterance has been severely exili- 
cised in some quarters, and even sneered at. But is 
there not reason to believe that the future will recognize 
it as one of the profoundest (as well as one of the 
bravest) words spoken by any statesman in our times? 
The declaration was based upon the very deepest laws 
of the human mind existing and operative in all nations. 
Peace without victory on either side—that is to say, 
peace concluded because desired by both sides, because 
both sides had come to realize the futility, waste, and 
crime of further hostilities—and with concessions on 
both sides, would leave the least possible bitterness in 
both, and consequently the least possible reason for the 
two to arm still more heavily in preparation for a future 
struggle still more desperate. 

Whereas, if either side won a decisive victory and 
forced a humiliating peace upon the other, the almost 
certain result would be, on the part of the victor, pride, 
arrogance, an increased sense of his own irresistible 
might, and, therefore, a powerful temptation to push his 
conquest still further; and, on the part of the van- 
quished, chagrin, anger, and a determination to begin at 
once the creation of still larger armies and navies in 
preparation for future revenge. 

It is worthy of note that this position taken by Presi- 
dent Wilson is also the precise position occupied by the 
leading and responsible socialists of this country, and 
for the most part also by the socialists of the world. 
They believe that a clear victory for either side would 
fill all Europe with ineradicable hate, and its future 
with increased armaments and with fighting even more 
terrible than in the past. But a drawn battle they be- 
lieve would open the eves of all nations to the utter 
futility of war, and act as a strong and enduring check 
upon future temptations to draw the sword. 

Let no one say that persons who take this position are 
therefore on the side of Germany. They are no more 


on the side of Germany than was President Wilson when 
most of 


he uttered his great words. On the contrary, 
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them are strongly with the Allies. But they want a 
peace which, when it comes, will last; and they believe 
that here is to be found the indispensable condition of 
the only peace which will not turn the whole world, 
America included, into an armed camp, with other 
Armageddons, even more terrible than the present one, 
sure to follow in the not distant future. 

Any one who looks at all deeply into the relations of 
cause and effect should be able to see that the most im- 
portant of all possible conditions to be borne in mind in 
seeking a European peace, is to secure it on such a basis 
as will leave all parties concerned least desirous of fur- 
ther war, least stung to resentment and revenge, best 
able to live, and most desirous of living, in future 
friendship and cooperation with one another. If Amer- 


‘ica allows herself to forget this, will it not be a mistake 


of the most disastrous character? The President’s great 
words should not be forgotten by us or by any of the 
other nations. 


JOHN FREDERICK HANSON 
By S. L. HANSON 


ITH the death of John Frederick Hanson the 

American Peace Society loses one of its most 
earnest workers. In his triple capacity as preacher, re- 
former, and pacifist, he won wherever he went respect 
for the cause which he so unflaggingly promoted, and 
brought to the Society, which he Tepresented wholly in 
a voluntary capacity, many who have since become its 
firm supporters. His field of endeavor was mainly in 
lowa, South Dakota, and Oregon, but he had many calls 
beyond these limits, and the whole compass of his range 
of influence is difficult to measure today. 

Mr. Hanson was born in 1841, a native of Stavanger, 
Norway. At the age of fifteen he came to America with 
his parents, and settled in the State of Iowa. His early 
youth was marked by the privations and hardships inci- 
dent to pioneer life; but despite these he endeavored, 
mainly by his own efforts and amidst the most meagre 
of opportunities, to continue the education begun in the 
public schools of his native town. His love of reading 
and a retentive memory were his great aids in laying 
the foundations of a broad culture which was the charac- 
teristic of his later years. 

His devotion to the ideals of peace may be said to have 
had its beginning at the age of seventeen, when he left 
the established church under the auspices of which he 
had received his primary education and became a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. In the face of his diffi- 
culties with a new language he determined for the min- 
istry of his chosen faith, and in the year 1868 was re- 
warded by recognition of his gifts and devotion. In 
that year he was called and recorded a minister of the 
gospel, in which capacity he served faithfully for nearly 
half a century. 

Mr. Hanson gave a warm place in his heart to the 
reforms of the day. The temperance cause owes as 
much to his untiring and courageous zeal as does the 
peace movement; and in this work his influence was felt 
abroad also. The organization, many vears ago, of tem- 
perance reform in Denmark was mainly due to his ef- 
forts, of which high recognition was accorded him at 
his attendance upon the celebration of the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of that reform in 1914. 
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Meanwhile the gospel of peace and good will claimed 
equally earnest and efficient service and held a large 
share of his thought. Upon this subject his studies 
were constant and intelligently pursued. His thorough 
methods of investigation gave him an invaluably wide 
knowledge of the whole field of peace work. To har- 
monize the teachings of the New Testament with war 
was to him an impossible task. The historic position of 
the Friends upon this question he regarded as a funda- 
mental gospel truth. Not only in his own church was 
he ever a leader against war, but also in the larger field 
of his acquaintance both here and abroad. His well- 
defined convictions he based upon wide and accurate in- 
formation, and strengthened them with an impregnable 
faith. His greatest concern and sorrow was the failure 
of the church in general to take boldly its stand against 
all war and in harmony with the Sermon on the Mount. 
He labored constantly with those with whom he came 
into contact who did not share his views, but always in 
a spirit of patience and kindliness that was proof against 
misunderstanding and bitterness. 

In addition to his faithful service here, he made in 
al] five journeys to his native land to preach the truths 
of peace. Ready welcome and responsive audiences 
attested amply on these occasions the strength of his 
influence. On the last of these visits, shortened by the 
outbreak of the’ war, he attended the unveiling of the 
sixty-foot monument erected on the boundary between 
Norway and Sweden to commemorate the one hundred 
years of peace between the two countries. In his ad- 
dress on this occasion he presented informally to both 
countries the greetings of the United States. 

He was at this time beyond seventy years in age, and 
the demands upon his strength and the exposure of 
travel proved too great a strain upon his health. He 
returned home unable to carry on to their fullest extent 
his duties here, and with but little strength for active 
service. His death occurred in Portland, Oregon, March 
30,1917. Of his life and death it may be well said: 

“God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What He hath given; 
They live on earth, in thought and deed, as truly 
As in His Heaven.” 


BRIEF PEACE. NOTES 


... In the midst of plans for war, the mobilization 
is being effected here for what might well be called an 
Army of Reconstruction. Agricultural experts at the 
Mississippi College of Agriculture have already formu- 
lated plans for the rehabilitation of the areas of northern 
France devastated by the war. These plans have already 
been formulated in part in answer to an urgent call for 
assistance from French authorities. This work is under 
the supervision of Engineer Scoates, of that college. 
The plans provide for the rebuilding of homes and farm 
buildings, and include various models for farm houses 
and dairy, beef and horse barns, potato houses, imple- 
ment sheds, school-houses, and corn cribs. ‘They were 
furnished free, and were accompanied by an offer to be 
of further assistance. Herbert C. Hoover has estimated 
that the work of carrying out these plans will cost 
$1,500,000,000. Other plans of the same sort are being 
prepared in some of the similar colleges in this country, 
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and will be forwarded to Sir John Pilter, president of 
the British Chamber of Commerce and head of the 
British relief work in France. 


... It was urged that the two-billion-dollar Liberty 
Loan should be raised without seriously affecting bank- 
ing and other interests in this country. The Red Cross 
Council is now supporting the plea of Prof. Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, of New York, that the sums to be 
raised by taxation of incomes shall not draw directly 
upon the money devoted to works of charity and social 
betterment here. Professor Lindsay appeals to the 
Senate Finance Committee that the incomes of organi- 
zations devoted to charitable work may be exempted 
from the general income tax. ‘*We are actually facing,” 
he writes, “the breakdown and bankruptcy of some of 
the most important work that develops and sustains the 
higher life of the nation. . . . It is hard enough in 
ordinary times to secure support for the social work of 
the community; it will be well-nigh impossible, if the 
Government does not encourage such contributions by 
at least exempting from additional taxation income de- 
voted to such work.” 


... A modification of the international legislature 
idea-is proposed by Dr. Felix Adler, of New York, leader 
of the Ethical Culture Society. What would in effect 
be a parliament of parliaments, it is proposed, should be 
formed from twenty or thirty representatives chosen by 
the legislative bodies of each of the different nations to 
meet in one common legislature, and gradually to pro- 
vide a body of international law for international courts 
to administer. 


... The session of the National Conference on Foreign 
Relations of the United States, held under the auspices 
of the Academy of Political Science in the City of New 
York, extending from May 28 to June 1, at Long Beach, 
Long Island, were signalized by addresses from over 
forty of the leading internationalists of North and 
South America, Japan, China, and Europe. The eleven 
sessions treated in the main the following aspects of our 
foreign relations: The Future of International Law; 
The Need of Better Machinery for International Nego- 
tiations: The Attitude of the United States Toward 
World Organization; The Democratic Ideal in Interna- 
tional Relations: What the United States Stands For; 
The United States and the Caribbean; Drawing To- 
gether the Americas; The Future Relations of the 
United States with Latin America; National Policy as 
to Resident Aliens: State Rights and Treaty Obliga- 
tions; New American Concepts of International Rela- 
tionships; The United States and the Far East; Prop- 
erty Rights and Trade Rivalries as Factors in Interna- 
tional Complications. 

On page 312 of this issue will be found the address of 
Mr. Alpheus H. Snow before the third session of the 
Conference. 


. . . Regarding the issue of the conscientious objector, 
soon to be raised as a result of the draft registration of 
June 5, a statement has been issued by Rev. Norman 
Thomas, pastor of the East Harlem Church, New York 
City, in which he says: “The conscription of conscience 
is the essence of autocracy. We cannot possibly make 
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the world safe for democracy by wounding democracy 
at home. This is not primarily an issue of war versus 
peace; not a question of the preservation of the State: 
rather it is an issue of the spirit of America versus the 
spirit of Prussia. There is every evidence that the 
President and the Secretary of War intend to insist 
upon the liberal administration of the draft to make it 
accord with American traditions as to freedom of con- 


science in this matter. 


... A second conference of the People’s Council is an- 
nounced for July 1 in the Coliseum at Chicago. The 
officers of the Council are Louis P. Lochner, Lella Faye 
Secor, Rebecca Shelly, and Dr, David Starr Jordan, all 
of whom were active in emergency measures before the 
war, 


... In June an earnest plea was made before the Aus- 
trian Jower house for peace on the basis of no annexation 
or indemnities. The speaker, Karl Seitz, a Socialist, 
declared: “We demand from the government a frank 
and unreserved statement that we are ready to do every- 
thing to put an end to this terrible slaughter by a sol- 
emn proclamation on a basis of no annexations and no 
indemnities. Such a proclamation would be a sign of 
strength, not of weakness.” To this and similar pleas 
in Austria and Germany the French are taking violent 
exception on behalf of Alsace-Lorraine, which, it is de- 
clared, must be specifically regarded as included in the 
term “no annexation.” 


... A possible future split in the Socialist Party is 
indicated in the recent withdrawal of John Spargo, for- 
merly a leader in the party. Ina longeleetter to the Na- 
tional Secretary of the party, Mr. Spargo points out the 
fact that since the early days of the war the Socialist 
arty has, whatever its intention, in actual practice 
advocated practically every concession demanded by 
Germany. Furthermore, he declares that the statement 
that the present war is “no concern of the workmen” is 
in truth a betrayal of the accepted principles of inter- 
national socialism. “The issue of the present war,” he 
declares, “is not lovalty to a ruler or to a government, 
but to the fundamental institution of American democ- 
racy, which, however imperfect, is the most advanced 
vet developed anywhere in the world.” 


... Carl W. Gross, author of an article in a recent 
issue of the ApvocaTe oF PEACE advocating a corre- 
spondence plan between school children of North and 
South America, writes that through the cooperation of 
Count Lyla Tolstoi it has become possible to initiate a 
similar correspondence between scholars in Seattle and 
Russian school children. The letters written by the 
Seattle children will be translated into Russian by a 
native in that city. Mr. Gross also announces a substi- 
tute plan, for instances in which the correspondence plan 
in general may prove cumbersome or impracticable. 
This is for schools in the different countries to exchange 
plants, flowers, or small trees. According to this idea 
children jn this country would exchange plants with 
school children in other countries where like climatic 
conditions prevail. Any one interested in this idea is 
urged to communicate with Mr. Gross. His address is 
1027 Bellvue Court, Seattle. Washington. 


The war aims of the various belligerents have been 
summed up as follows by John Callahan O* Laughlin. 
writing for the Chicago //erald: 


France: The evacuation of French territory in Bel- 
gium; reparation for the damage she and Belgium have 
suffered, and the cession of Alsace and Lorraine. 

Great Britain: The restoration and indemnity of Bel- 
gium; the establishment of democratic government in 
Germany; the retention of German colonies captured 
by her in Africa and elsewhere. 

Japan: Certain doubtful designs upon the Pacific 
islands wrested from Germany. She has pledged to 
restore Kiao-chou to China. 

Belgium, Servia, Rumania, and Montenegro: Resto- 


‘ration of their own territory and indemnities, 


Italy: The cession of the so-called Trentino territory. 

Germany: No definite terms stated, but the willing- 
ness expressed to withdraw from Belgium and France 
without granting indemnities and hints of insistence 
upon the restoration of her colonies and of designs upon 
the Belgian Congo, 

Austria-Hungary: Insistence on freedom of menace 
from the Balkans, implying the annexation or control 
over Servia. 

Turkey: That she be let alone. 

Bulgaria: The Dobrudja, from which she was driven 
in the second Balkan war, and which she has since re- 
occupied, Also certain Macedonian territory. 


Anent the social dangers to this country threat- 
ened in the present military activity, Prof. Join Dewey 
writes: 

“T1l-timed and ill-advised are the bills recently put 
through the New York State Senate by the Republican 
leader, Elon R. Brown, empowering the Governor to 
relax, in war emergencies, the laws protecting labor, and 
permitting the Commissioner of Education practically 
to suspend the compulsory education law in cases where 
the children desire to work on the farms. 

“The cause of extreme pacifists who hold that all war 
is the direct product of private greed would be strength- 
ened more by the passage of the Brown bill than by any- 
thing which the pacifists themselves could ever accom- 
plish.” 


AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Pacifie Coast Department. 

Since his last report the Director has mailed con- 
siderable peace literature, much of it on request from 
individuals, high schools, and public libraries. 

The Director also called a conference in San Fran- 
cisco of the officials and workers of the various peace or- 
ganizations of California to discuss policies and methods 
of work during the war period. 

Recently the Director addressed the State Sunday 
School Convention in Oakland, California, on “The 
Work of the American Peace Society ;” and a few days 
later he addressed the State W. C. T. U. Convention in 
Los Angeles on “After the War, What?’ 

Unless “all signs fail,” when this war ends there will 
be a mighty voice from the Pacific coast erying, “This 
must be the last: war must be destroyed.” 


Director Root has under consideration an extended 
trip in the near future, which will take in the Indiana, 
Ohio. Towa, and Kansas Yearly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends, including a series of ten lectures to be delivered 
before the Young Friends’ Conference at Cedar Lake, 
Indiana, early in August. 


Duluth Section. 


This section has lately received added stimulus in the 
work upon which it is now chiefly engaged, the effort 
to aid the war sufferers abroad, especially in France. 
At a recent meeting over forty dollars was raised for 
this work and enthusiasm continues strong. This Sec- 
tion is convince! that at this time its most efficient work 
for peace must be along these lines, and that, through 
the intimate and sympathetic contact with the people 
abroad involved therein, the spirit of internationalism 
may be as strongly developed as in any other way. A 
second edition of “Our Preparation for Peace,” the con- 
venient booklet of scriptural quotations relating to peace 
work, published by several members of the Section, is 
now in preparation. For free copies of this booklet ap- 
plication should be made to Mrs. Helen M. Spencer, 
2230 East Second street, Duluth, Minnesota. 


MASSACHUSET?TS PEACE SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Peace Society 
was held May 31 at the Twentieth Century Club, Boston. 
Prof. George H. Blakeslee, of Clark University, spoke 
on “The Present Outlook of the Peace Movement.” Mrs. 
Lewis Kennedy Morse and Messrs. Henry B. Cabot and 
George W. Nasmyth were elected as members of the 
board of directors. The following statement was en- 
dorsed by the Society : 


The Massachusetts Peace Society pledges support to the 
President and the Government at this crisis of our national 
history. It purposes to uphold and further the President’s 
efforts to effect “such a concert of free peoples as shall bring 
peace and safety to all nations and make the world itself at 
last free” and also “safe for democracy.” It will endeavor to 
keep this justification and aim of the war clearly before the 
mind and conscience of the nation during the war and while 
the terms of settlement are being negotiated. Such action 
will both harmonize with and supplement the historic policy 
of the Society—assertion of the need of a concert of nations 
established and used to bring about durable peace on terms 
of equity and good will between peoples and nations. 

The Society will co-operate with official and volunteer 
agencies for national service, especially with those organiza- 
tions that conserve the health and the moral welfare of men. 
It is ready to help to make the nation efficient, and the moral 
power of the republic weighty, in shaping coming world- 
history, so that humane, democratic, universal and not 
separatist ideals of social order, governmental policy, and 
inter-racial relations may dominate men of the morrow. 


In the death of Dr. William A. Mowry, the peace 
movement has lost a loyal and courageous supporter and 
a wise counselor. Dr. Mowry was one of the founders 
of the Massachusetts Peace Society and until recently 
a member of the board of directors. 


Peace COMMITTEE OF THE PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDs. 

The first annual report of the Committee reviews in 
general the work of the first year if its existence. Evi- 
dence is given of much excellent service. Thirty-nine 
meetings were held by the Committee in New Jersey, 
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Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, at which some 
fifty-five hundred people were addressed and more than 
twenty thousand pieces of literature distributed. Among 
the publications of the Committee is a small forty-page 
booklet forming a summary of the opinions of eighty 
prominent epponents of military training for school boys. 
This was published in editions of several thousands. In 
its report the Committee expresses the desire that every 
earnest man and woman study and answer for himself 
the following questions: Is war really unchristian? If 
so, why? Is war, under any circumstances, justifiable 
when there seems no other way out? Is there any substi- 
tute for war that is both Christian and practical? Can 
Friends engage in some other form of national service 
if excused from strictly military service on grounds of 
conscientious objection ? 

Outline courses of lessons containing lists of the best 
books on the subject, together with a representative col- 
lection of pamphlet literature, may be obtained from the 
office of the Committee, 304 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN UNION AGAINST MILITARISM. 


The Union announces itself as engaged at present in 
laboring with the War Department to establish in the 
regulations, which are shortly to be sent out to exemp- 
tion boards, definite provisions protecting the conscien- 
tious objectors. In its statement sent out to its adherents 
prior to Registration Day, the Union said in part: “Obe- 
dience to law, to the utmost limit of conscience, is the 
basis of good citizenship. Public understanding and 
sympathy, in this case, should not be alienated by mis- 
directed action. We therefore urge all conscientious ob- 
jectors to register, stating at that time, in such form as 
they may think best, their protest.” 


JOINING THE ISSUE 


Ursana, June 9, 1917. 
Sir: I condemn the action of the American Peace Society 
in its “whole-hearted support of the United States Govern- 
ment in its search for freedom and democracy.” 1 approve 
its stand for a “Governed World.” 
CARL HAESSLER. 


SCOTTSDALE, PENNA., May 25, 1917. 
Sir: I notice with dismay that the great American Peace 
Society has been turned into a War Society. You insist our 
soldiers should go as missionaries, not with the sword of the 
spirit, but with weapons of death, But why should we love 
wicked Germany above Ireland, India, Korea, Africa? I am 
fully aware that the ADVOCATE oF PEACE will, after the con- 
clusion of peace, again stand for peace and international 
brotherhood—until the next war may begin. The peace so- 
ciety has been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

Praise God for the noble consistent stand of the Socialists! 

Sincerely yours, JoHN HorscuH. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS, June 4, 1917. 
Sir: Acknowledging receipt of your second notice, it ap- 
pears to me the publication should be suspended during the 
war, its name is sure to be confused with the so-called 
“Socialists” and their efforts to propagate peace, but which 
really weaken the arm of Uncle Sam. Let us enlist or buy a 
Liberty Bond. 


J. H. LANGBEHN. 
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WELLESLEY Mass., June 9, 1917. 
Sir: I congratulate the Society on its stand as set forth in 
the June issue of the ApvocaTe. There is no one, I believe, 
who hates war more than I do. When this barbaric flare 
back begun in 1914 it was sometime before I could determine 
that I was not sorry 1 bad not died before its reversion had 
become a fact. Now it is idle to wear white robes or strum 
harps. The only way to get anything but a temporary 
respite is to crush the head of the serpent. That means 
agony and suffering, much that is deplorable in all ways, 
but this price must be paid, the price of anything like per- 
manent peace. The efficiency of the Society will be increased 

by the manly stand of its officers. Joun D. Harpy. 


LANSDOWNE, Pa., June 13, 1917. 
Sir: My wife and I regret to be obliged to resign our 
membership in the American Peace Society. We have been 
members for many years, but are unable to follow the 
organization in its advocacy of the present war. 


We belong to those “people” who are dismissed so flip- — 


pantly in the June number of the ApvocaTEe oF PEAcE. It is 
very sad to have our old Peace Society stand for war when 
that dreadful catastrophe comes upon us. Please, therefore, 
remove our names from the membership roll of the American 
Peace Society. 

Yours respectfully. JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
CLarRA A. SHRIGLEY. 


Str: “The King is Dead! Long Live the King.” 

There are and have been many excellencies in the ADVOCATE 
oF Peace, and I wish to commend its general spirit and 
teachings before I protest as one of the rank and file of the 
Society, against its recent complete change of front in the 
presence of our friends the enemies of peace. 

What I particularly refer to is the fact that when the 
question of entering the world war became acute, the Apvo- 
CATE vacated its throne and practically said, “This is not a 
question for us to decide, but for the Government officials 
which we have chosen, and we pledge the Government that 
we will support it in whatever course it takes.” 

It is impossible to see ourselves as others see us, because 
we cannot view from the same prospective, but is there any 
more supine attitude taken, or has been taken by the Germans, 
when their government declared war? Did they not prac- 
tically use this same philosophy, and will they not, thousands 
of them, go down to death because they have placed the 
issues of life and death, war or peace, in the hands of the 
Kaiser? 

Now that war is declared, I am an opportunist and the 
Government can have my services, in my profession or in the 
attempt to kill the Germans. But I keep my self-respect and 
judge what is right according to my own light, and will not 
pledge myself to support anything or anybody not knowing 
what they are going to do, as the ApvocaTE or PEACE declared 
its purpose in recent issues. The point I endeavor to make 
is that when the real crisis of war came the ApvocaTE struck 
its colors, it did what almost every country but Australia 
had done, practically rushed into war. The American people 
have not declared for war; they elected Woodrow Wilson, 
our honored President, to keep us out of war; they have not 
volunteered to fight in any great numbers and a draft is 
going on. And the influential peace men, who solemnly took 
offices in the Peace Society, which should be as honorable as 
any in the United States, betrayed their trust. 

And if you will pardon me, they are so blind to their 
actions that they publish from the Springfield Republican 
praise of their unknowing treachery to real peace in the fol- 
lowing words, as taken from the May issue: 

“At the recent meeting of the Society’s Executive Commit- 
tee it was voted that the decision as to whether the United 
States should enter the war should be left entirely to the 
United States Government. ‘The American Peace Society 
cannot decide this question’ it was deliberately affirmed.” 

And the natural query comes, “Why have a Peace Society 
when its high officials abdicate when the question of our own 
country’s war is in the balance?” War at a distance is 
easily to be discouraged, they have shown us. but when it 
comes home, they take their tents like the Arabs and silently 
steal away, and publish fulsome praise of their action by 
such a Bourbon sheet as the Springfield Republican. 
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Perhaps the excellent gentlemen who struck or at least 
lowered the white flag of peace when a real contest of war or 
peace thrust itself into the arena, are not really for peace. 
Perhaps they believe in the superior rights of the protection 
of munitions shipped by our millionaires to Europe in war 
time, rather than the rights of our boys to live. If this is 
so, will they not be frank enough to say so, but not use the 
prestige of a Peace Society to throw its weight on the side 
of allowing the Government to decide the question without 
any appeal to the people? 

Since war is declared, there is nothing to do but to go on 
with the dirty business and finish it as soon as possible. 
Kill the soldiers, starve the mothers and babies at home, 
ship food to our allies, and pray to the God of Love in the 
meantime. But we can at least keep our own judgments and 
our own individuality, and not become a rubber stamp for 
the degenerated philosophy of action of European senility,— 
this war of old men, to be fought by boys. 

CARLYLE SUM MERBELL, 


[The Editors would call the attention of this writer and 
of our other critics to the editorial explanations of the policy 
of this Society. The platform of this Society may be found on 
the first page of this issue, in “A Governed World.” This 
was in substance its platform eighty years ago and is today 
and will be tomorrow. In its support of the representatives 
of the Ameri¢an people and in its belief in their wisdom and 
right to decide what was the composite wish of that people 
on the question of war and peace, this Society finds no 
“change of front,” but only its willingness to accept the 
duties implied in that democratic government under which it 
exists. It regards its action as a tender of its respect for 
order, justice, and government throughout the world. If 
loyalty to our Government when she is at war be an offence 
we shall have to stand the consequences.—TuHeE Eprrors.] 


Sir: In an article “Our Duty to Germany,” which appeared 
in your May number, I find the following sentence: “At 
least the French-speaking portions of Alsace-Lorraine must 
be returned to France.” This statement implies a prevailing 
misconception which we, as pacifists and champions of inter- 
national justice, should do our utmost to correct. 

In the first place, any boundary line between French or 
German in Alsace-Lorraine is delusive, because the division 
is not so much geographical as social. The peasants and 
working people speak the local Alsatian dialect; the middle 
and upper classes use French. In 1913, I happened to be 
with Dr, David Starr Jordan in the Chamber of Commerce of 
Mulhouse—a city, by the way, which was Swiss and not 
German until it united of its own accord with the French 
Republic at the close of the XVIIIth century. The great 
majority of the people in the street spoke Alsatian; but the 
200 or 300 merchants in the “Bourse” spoke exclusively 
French. In the second place, language is not the sole test of 
nationality. If it were, Belgium would be partitioned be- 
tween France and Holland, Switzerland between Germany, 
France and Italy. The principle that the French are fighting 
for is our own principle of democracy : the will of the people, 
“the consent of the governed.” 

Now, in 1870-71, Alsace, which had been French for two 
hundred years, fought valiantly against the German invaders. 
In February, 1871, elections were held in presence of the 
German troops of occupation: the deputies sent to Bordeaux 
protested unanimously against the annexation of their 
province to Germany. Their final words must be repeated : 
“Delivered, in scorn of all justice and by an odious abuse of 
force, to foreign domination, . we declare once for all 
null and void an agreement which disposes of us without our 
consent.” As long as Alsace-Lorraine had any hope that 
France was preparing for a war of reconquest, the deputies 
sent to Berlin were unanimous in their protest against 
annexation. It was not until it became evident that France 
was unwilling to fight for Alsace-Lorraine that the two 
provinces began to ask for home rule instead of return to 
France. “They had to follow their heads, not their hearts.” 
Early in 1914, von Jagow said in the Reichstag, “Alsace is an 
enemy country.” President Wilson, before the war, is quoted 
as saying in an informal talk: “We must not have any more 
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Alsace-Lorraines.” Bebel and Liebknecht, in the name of 
democracy, protested against the annexation of the two 
provinces. A few days ago, the Vorwaerts said: “No an- 
nexation! We do not want any Alsace-Lorraine in the 
East”—without going to the logical conclusion of giving up 
Alsace-Lorraine in the West. The treaty af Frankfort has 
been the nightmare of Europe, and we shall not have peace 
until it is declared in the words of the Alsatian deputies 
“null and void.” 

Yours very truly, A. L. GuERARD. 


The following appears in a leaflet issued by the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation in Japan. It represents extracts from the 
statement made by Malcolm Sparkes, a conscientious ob- 
jector, appearing before a British court martial : 

“When ordered to put on my uniform I informed the 
sergeant-major that I believed all war to be wrong, and that 
I must therefore respectfully decline to obey any military 
orders or to undertake any form of military service. I added 
that I had already stated my conscientious objection before 
the proper tribunals, but had failed to obtain the exemption 
to which I am entitled by law. Now these allusions to my 
conscientious objection to the undertaking of all military 
service, only state the purely negative side of what I believe 
to be the most positive thing in the world. And this negative 
side, important and in fact essential though it is, fades into 
comparative insignificance beside the positive side of the 
position which I want, if I can, to put before you now. 

“1 stand here reverently to witness for the heroic Chris- 
tianity of Jesus Christ: for the belief that the only way to 
overcome evil is to conquer it by indomitable love and un- 
wearied service. By this I mean a love that never admits 
defeat: that goes on loving and serving regardless of risk. 
regardless of possible consequences, in literal interpretation 
of our Master’s orders—Love your enemies, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that despitefully use you 
and persecute you.’ It will no doubt be urged that such a 
belief is hopelessly Utopian and idealistic. and cannot be 
brought down into the practical world of to-day. I am con- 
vinced that what I can see others can see, and nothing will 
persuade me that the world is not ready for an ideal for 
which I am ready. Truth is more to me than victory, and 
if the great forces of love and service are ever to triumph 
over those of fear and mistrust, someone must try to make a 
beginning. I am anxious to take my place amongst those 
beginners, and shall count it a privilege to make. sacrifices 
and if need be to face punishment, in such a cause.” 


The Fellowship notes that former brutal treatment of con- 
scientious objectors by the British soldiers is giving way to 
quiet pursuasion, a form of attack which the objector finds 
much harder to resist. 

Last week a large and enthusiastic throng of the “best 
citizens” of Memphis, Tennessee, burned a negro at the stake, 
after soaking him in oil and cutting off his ears. 

The world must be made safe for democracy.—The Inde- 


pendent. 


BETWEEN FRIENDS. 
The Parable of the Few and the Many. 


There was once upon a time a tribe of men among whom it 
was the law that, where action was to be taken by them all, 
the wish of the many should prevail, and the wish of the few 
should concede thereto. And great was the virtue of the 
tribe by reason of this just law. 

And, behold, it was the desire of the tribe that they should 
live at amity with all men, nor strive with any other tribe. 
But at that time strife was yet known in the world as be- 
tween tribe and tribe. and in the course of days there came 
a great strife between many tribes. 

And at this time said the many of the tribe, Lo, other 
tribes seek peace through strife, and shall we not then join 
with them. that all may finally obtain peace? For to those 
who strive most mightily for peace will not the power be 
given to obtain peace? And according to the ancient law of 
the tribe the will of the many did prevail, and the tribe 
entered upon strife. 

Now, there were certain of the tribe who had sought these 
many years for the peace of the world. One law for all 
tribes had they sought. And as yet there was no such law. 

When it befell. therefore, that the many of the tribe had 
declared for strife, these certain men took counsel with 
themselves, saying, We who seek for one law that shall be 
for all tribes and bring peace unto the world are yet the men 
of this our own tribe. And of this our tribe the many seek 
to enter upon strife. Here be upon the one hand the call of 
our tribesmen and upon the other the desire of our hearts. 
and which shall we then choose? Whereupon one who was 
mayhap wiser than the rest spake and said, Ye seek to estab- 
lish among all tribes a law which is not: but there is now 
one law within your tribe, and that is the law of the many 
and the few. In the measure, therefore, that ye would be 
ruled by the law of the world, obey ye the law of the tribe. 
For what profiteth it a man to defy the lesser law that he 
may gain the greater? And who among ve is fitter to be the 
law-giver than he who doth most respect the law? And he 
further counselled them, saying, These who strive are not as 
ve, for ye be peaceful men and they be men of strife; yet I 
say unto you, these seek even that which ye seek. Since, 
therefore, ve cannot go apart from them without that ye 
disobey the tribal law, go ye with them as ye can, unto the 
end which both desire. 

Thereupon did these hearken and counsel well. At length 
did they agree and say, First do we obey the tribal law, and 
second do we seek still unto the law of the world, which shall 
yet be, which shall bring peace between all men. 

But certain of the few would not that the will of the 
many should prevail, despite that such was the law of the 
tribe. Then did they cry out, Ye have forsaken us! But 
those of the few who had elected to obey the law replied, We 
would not that men strive, but they will not other. Until the 
law of the world cometh there is no peace. But if the law 
of the world cometh not save through strife, then must we 
cleave unto those who strive for peace. But the few would 
not heed them and reviled them exceeding bitterly. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


ALL BOOKS LISTED HERE MAY BE OBTAINED, POSTAGE PREPAID, UPON APPLICATION TO THE AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY, COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Constitutional Review. A Quarterly Magazine, published 
by The National Association for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, 717 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. Subscrip- 
tion price, $1 per year. Single numbers, 25 cts. Vol. I. 
No. 1. April, 1917. 

The National Association for Constitutional Government 
declares itself as “a non-partisan, patriotic society, formed 
for the purpose of advocating the maintenance of constitu- 
tional government in the United States. It holds that the 
function of a constitution is not merely to prescribe the form 
of government and the chief political institutions of a 


country, but to secure, inviolably and forever, those funda- 
mental liberties and immunities of the citizen without which 
no free government can be perpetuated.” The object of the 
new publication of the Association is to form a convenient 
vehicle for valuable papers, addresses and other literature 
bearing upon its cause. Its make-up is of four departments: 
Leading articles (contributed in this issue by David Jayne 
Hill, N. C, Young, and the Editor), editorials, important 
articles in current magazines, and Book Reviews. In its 
prospectus for its next. the July issue, it announces, among 
other things. an exhaustive and critical study of the new 
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constitution of Mexico. an account of Russia's struggle for 
freedom and constitutional government, an account of the 
proceedings in the constitutional convention of Massa- 
chusetts. and a review of constitutional amendments adopted 
or rejected in the several States in 1916. There is much 
here of interest to the intelligent advocate of international 
government and institutions. 


America’s Relations to the Great War. By John W. Burgess. 
A.C. MeClurg & Co., Chicago, 202 p. and index, 1916, 
$1.00. 

The usefulness of this book was short-lived, for its thesis 
is the righteousness of an embargo on munitions. and events 
have recently solved that problem quite conclusively. It is 
irritating to have Dr. Burgess claim that the YVpirango case 
is virtually a more grievous international affront than the 
Lusitania case, Wt is irritating to have him state that this 
country was led into opposing all embargo suggestions by the 
sreed of our profiteer class. but possibly such irritation is 
salutary. But the inevitable conclusion after reading this 
writer's argument is that he fell into the same error that 
many German thinkers have fallen into, namely, that an 
affront to the unwritten laws of humanity can be palliated 
if it can be proven that no written law was transgressed, 


The Treatment of the Armenians in the Ottoman Empire. 
Documents presented to the British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs by Viscount) Bryce. Fisher 
Unwin, Ltd., London. GS4 p. 1916. 81.00. 

What good it does one to review in detail the unspeakable 
atrocities conunitted upon the persons and properties of the 
Armenians during the last two vears it is impossible to say. 
These deeds have been done, to the shame of the human race 
and of the Turk and his allies in particular, and they can 
not be undone, If a perusal of these actions will help us to 
insure that no such deeds will ever be perpetrated again in 
the future history of the world, then by all means let us read 
Viscount Bryee’s book. Certainly. it well justifies in any 
doubter’s mind the assertion that the Turk must be expelled 
from Europe. 


Selected Articles on National Defense, Including Compulsory 
Military Service, Vol. II. Compiled by Agnes Van Val- 
kenburg. Debaters’ Handbook Series. The II. W. Wil- 
son Co.,, New York City. 204 p, 1917, $1.25. 

This book is issued as a complementary volume to the first 
work on national defense compiled by Corinne Bacon and 
published in 1915. It follows the general form of the first 
volume in dividing the selections into general discussion, 
aflirmative and negative. These are taken from the most 
prominent writers and publicists in quotations that run 
through to February, 1917. The second half of the volume, 
devoted to compulsory military service, is apportioned in the 
same way. There are as usual bibliographies and briefs for 
debate. It is an interesting compilation for the debater, and 
also for the average rezler interested in these subjects. 


Selected Articles on Military Training in Schools and Col- 
leges, Including Military Camps. Compiled by igues Van 
Valkenburgh. Debaters’ Handbook Series. TI. W. Wil- 
son Co,. New York City. 20S p. 1917. $1.25, 

This book follows the usual form of this admirable series 
and is devoted to bringing before the reader the most promi- 
nent discussions pro and con upon the subject of military 
training. The selections here given run from 1890 up to 
December, 1916. The various systems of military training 
and universal service now in vogue are widely discussed, as 
well as those for military training in the schools. While 
this topic has heen largely superseded by the events of the 
war, it is one that will revive subsequently and may well be 
studied now by those interested. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Universal Military Service and Democracy. Ly George 
Nasmuyth, Ph.D. Reprinted from The Journal of Race 
Development. October, 1916. 14 p. For sale by the 
Union Against Militarism, Munsey Bldg.. 
Washington, D.C. $2.00 per hundred, 5 cts. each, 
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The American Peace Treaties. Full texts. with introduction 
and commentary by Chr. L. Lange, Secretary General of 
the Interparliamentary Union. Aschehoug & Co., 
Kristiania, Norway. 115. Pes. 2.00, 


Year Book of the American School Peace League. Issied by 
the American School Peace League, 405 Marlborough 
Street, Boston. 115-1916. 128 p. 


International Organization. By Published by 
G. Vaney-Burnier, Lausanne, Switzerland. Copies fur- 
nished free upon application, 


The Principle of Nationality. Theodore Ruyssen. Vraus- 
lated by John Mer. December, 1916. Official Documents 
Looking Towards Peaee, Series I. January. 1917. Official 
Documents Looking Towards Peace, Series II. February, 
117. What Is a Nationality (The Principle of National- 
ity, Part II). By Theodore Ruyssen. Translated by 
John Mer, March, 117. The Bases of an Enduring 
Peace. Ly Frank H. Giddings. April, 1917. Five pub- 
lications of the American Association for International 
Conciliation, comprising Nos. 100. 110, 111, 112. and 113, 
Issued free on request to the Association, 407 West 117th 
St.. New York City, 


Report of the Secretary to the Trustees of the Church Peace 
Union, 1916. l’ublished by the Church Peace Union, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Report of the Acting Director of the Division of Intercourse 
and Education of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. March 21. 1917. Confidential Print. 


Report of the Director of the Division of Economics and 
History of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. March 21, 1917. Confidential Print. 


German Subjects Within Our Gates. Ty the National Com- 
mittee on Prisons and Prison Labor. Series I, No. 2 of 
the “Columbia War Papers.” issued by the Division of 
Intelligence and Publicity of Columbia University, New 
York City. 1917. 85.00 per hundred. 


A Call to Patriotic Service. By Mannie ern Andreis. Re- 
printed from the Apvocare or Vréace for May, 1917, 
Issued by the American School Peace League, 405 Marl- 
borough St.. Boston 


An International Confederation of Democracies Under a Con- 
stitution. By Darid Lubin, Delegate of the United States 
to the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, 
Published by the Institute. February 15, 1917, 


The Vision of a World Court. Ly William R. Vanee. Febru- 
ury, 117. Project of an International Court of Justice. 
By James Brown Scott, May, 117. Nos. 28 and 29 of 
the quarterly publications of the American Society for 
Judicial Settlement of International Disputes, Baltimore, 
Mad. Issued free on application to the Assistant Secre- 
tary. Tunstall Smith, The Preston, Baltimore, Mad. 


A Sociological Reverie. by Steruhein, 
Presidential address before the Sociological Ciub of 
Sioux City. April 5. 1917. 


Nationalitatenfrage (Qn the Question of Nationality). 
iy Dr. Rudolf Laun, Popular Control of Foreign Policy. 
By Prof. Lindsay Rogers, Two contributions to the In- 
ternational Congress for the Study of the Principles of a 
Durable Peace. Issued by the Central Organization for 
n Durable Peace, The Hague, 1917. 
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War and the Survival of the Fittest. By Prof. /. W. Mowerth. 
Reprinted from The Scientific Monthly, November, 1916, 


America’s Best Defense. By Walter W. Davis. Published by 
the Writers’ Publishing Co., 20 Vesey St.. New York City. 
1916. $4.00 per hundred. 5 cts. each. 

Annual Report of the International Arbitration League. 
December 31, 1916. Published by the headquarters of 
the League, 183 St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, 
London, 
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612, 613, 614 COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Prices Include Postage 


*ADDAMS, JANE. What war is destroying. 4 pages. 50 cts. 
per hundred. 


AMERICAN PEACE Society. Advocate of Peace. $1.00 per year. 


AMERICAN PEACE Society. Annual report of directors for 
1916-1917, 

AMERICAN PEACE Society. History and work. 16 pages. 
5 cts. each, $3.50 per hundred. 

AMERICAN PEACE Society, COMMITTEE OF. The teaching of 
history in the public schools with reference to war and 
peace. 28 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.50 per hundred. 

BoarpDMAN, GEORGE DANA. Nationalism and international- 
ism. 12 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 

Brewer, Davip J. The mission of the United States of 
America in the cause of peace. 20 pages. 5 cts each. 

*BurLer, NicHotas Murray. The international mind. 12 
pages. 5 cts. each. 

CALL, ArTHUR Deerix. The doom of war. Revised, Feb- 
ruaury, 1916. 24 pages. 5 cts. each. 

Catt, ArTHUR DeERIN. The patriotic duty facing the 
Americas. 11 pages. 3 cts. each. 

CALL, ARTHUR DEERIN, Estimate of the situation. 17 pages. 
5 cts. each. 

*“CHILDREN BUILDING THE TEMPLE OF PEACE.” Post-card copy 
of painting by Adri van Oordt. 2 cts. each, reduced rates 
in quantities. 

*CHRIST OF THE ANDES. 8 pages. Illustrated. $1.00 per 
hundred. 

*CoLBRON, GRACE ISABEL. Women and war. 4 pages. 50 cts. 
per hundred. 

Crossy, Ernest Howarp. War from the Christian point of 
view. $1.00 per hundred. 

Darey, W. Evans. Military drill in schools. 8 pages. 3 
cts. each, $1.00 per hundred. 

De Forest, J. H. The conditions of peace between the 
East and the West. 16 pages. 3 cts. each, $2.50 per hun- 


dred. 
De Forest, J. H. Is Japan a menace to the United States? 


12 pages. 3 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

DyMOoND, JONATHAN. Essay on war; introductory words 
by John Bright. 88 pages. 5 cts. each. 

*Exior, CHARLES W., AND OTHERS. Do we want rifle practice 
in the public schools? 

*FICHANDLER, ALEXANDER. War and the children. 4 pages. 
50 cts. per hundred. 

Green, THOMAS Epwarp. The forces that failed and the 
burden of the nations. 40 pages. 15 cts. each, $10.00 
per hundred. 

*Hicks, AMANDA M. A truce for toilers. Poem. 30 cts. 
per hundred. 

*Howarp, Rowtanp B. A battle as it appeared to an eye- 
witness. 25 cts. per hundred. 

Wittiam I. The Monroe Doctrine and the Inter- 
national Court. 16 pages. 3 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 

Hymns For Peace MEETINGS. 6 pages with music. 5 cts. 
each; 35 cts. per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

Jones, AUGUSTINE. War unnecessary and unchristian. 
Fourth edition. 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 

Kant. IMMANUEL. Perpetual peace; tr. by Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. 53 pages. 20 cts. each. 


Meap, Lucia Ames. A primer of the peace movement. 
Revised and enlarged, 1916. 24 pages. 10 cts., $5.00 per 
hundred. 


*Meap. Lucta Ames. Teaching patriotism and justice. 


$2.00 per hundred. 

*Morris, Epwarp L. Peace doxology. 35 cts. per hundred. 

PEACE PALACE AT THE HAGuE. 8 pages. Lllustrated. 3 cts. 
each, $1.50 per hundred. 

PENN. WILLIAM. An essay toward the present and future 
peace of Europe. First published in 1693. 24 pages. 
5 cts. each, $3.50 per hundred. 

*PETHICK-LAWRENCE, Mrs. FrepericK. The inviolability of 
human life. 4 pages. 50 cts. per hundred. 

*PROGRAMS FOR PEACE Day. 35 cts. per hundred. 

*RALSTON, JACKSON H. Should any national dispute be re- 
served from arbitration? Second edition. 8 pages. $1.00 
per hundred. 

Scott, JAMES Brown. Public opinion versus force. 6 pages. 
5 cts. each. 

Scorr, JAMES Brown. The organization of international 
justice, 40 pages. 10 cts, 

Snow. If. International legislation and adminis- 
tration. pages. 10 cts, 

*STEWART, JANE D. Peace on earth. Exercise for peace 
day. 4 pages. 40 cts per hundred. 

SuTTNER, BARONESS VON. Copies of photograph. 25 cts. 
each. Suitable for framing. 

Totstoy, Leo N. “Bethink yourselves,” letter on Russo- 
Japanese war. 48 pages. 10 cts. each. 

*TRASK, KATRINA. The statue cf peace. Poem. 40 cts. per 
hundred. 

TRUEBLOOD, BENJAMIN EF. The case for limitation of arma- 
ments. 16 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.50 per hundred. 

TRUEBLOOD, BENJAMIN F. Historic development of the peace 
idea. 5 cts. each, $3.50 per hundred. 

*TRUEBLOOD, BENJAMIN IF’. How the Sunday schools may aid 
the peace movement. 50 cts. per hundred. 

TRUEBLOOD, BENJAMIN TF. International arbitration at the 
opening of the twentieth century. 24 pages. 5 cts. each, 
$3.00 per hundred. 

TRUEBLOOD, BENJAMIN F. William Penn’s holy experiment 
in civil government. 24 pages. 5 cts each, $4.00 per 
hundred. 

*TRUEBLOOD, BENJAMIN F. Women in the peace movement. 
8 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

*TRUEBLOOD, Lyra D. Eighteenth of May; history of its 
observance as peace day. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 

Tryon, JAMES L. The century of Anglo-American peace. 
12 pages. 3 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

*—TRyON, JAMES L. The interparliamentary union and its 
work. 8 pages. 2 cts. each, $1.25 per hundred. 

*Tryon, JAMES L. New England as a factor in the peace 
movement. 4 pages. 2 cts. each, 

*\WaLSH, WALTER. The moral damage of-war to the school 
child. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 

*WASHINGTON’S ANTI-MILITARISM. 4 pages. 50 cts. per hun- 
dred. 

Worcester, Noau. A solemn review of tHe custom of war. 
24 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 


* When the price for single copies amounts to less than five cents, readers desiring these publications will kindly enclose 
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